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Although the sea- 
son of state tele- 
phone conventions is 
about over, the work 
of aiding operating 
companies to obtain new business will not 
be suspended during the summer months. 
On the contrary, it will be carried on more 
intensively closer to home. 

District meetings that are being held in 
various states are paying special attention 
to plans for getting additional subscribers. 
This work is a logical continuation of the 
campaign started at the state telephone con- 
ventions last winter, and will be under the 
direction of the state associations. 

.s ¢ s 

As the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association inspired the state organ- 
izations to inaugurate new business cam- 
paigns, the state associations are now do- 
ing a similar service for the district or- 
ganizations. Under the guidance of the 
state associations the district leaders will 


encourage their local member companies 


to go after new business and participate 
in contests to see which company in the 
district can make the best showing of per- 
centage gain. 

This passing of the torch from national 
association to state association, and then 
to .district organization, will mean there 
will be no sag in the drive to secure new 
business during the summer lull. 

The telephone industry is doing more 
work and less talking about business de- 
pression than most other lines of industry 
—and that is one of the reasons why it is 
making a better showing. 


This intensive work in district areas will 


NEW BUSINESS PLANS CONTINUED IN 
TELEPHONE DISTRICT AREAS 


have the good effect of tying the companies 
and their various organizations more closely 
together, and cultivating the feeling that 
each individual unit is a part of the im- 
portant business of supplying the public 
telephone service. The experience of the 
last year has proved that to a very real 
degree the “Ole Debbil” business depres- 
sion can be counteracted by hard work and 
proper sales activities. 

Ii better cooperation between the tele- 
phone interests results from these efforts, 
there will be a gain.which will be realized 
more fully when business conditions get 
back to normal. 

Being forced to pay more attention to 
its public relations, keeping a closer watch 
on plant and line maintenance, scrutiniz- 
ing expenses and overlooking no means of 
protecting revenues, the average company 
in these times will learn many things which 
have been overlooked or somewhat neglect- 
ed in the past. 

In the telephone business, as in ai! lines, 
most men have given more solid thought 
and study to their work during the last 
two years of depression than they did in 
the five years of boom times. 

And it is a habit that ought to be con- 
tinued. 

+n & © 

Telephone companies have not been alto- 
gether immune from the demand for price 
reductions that usually accompany times of 


business depression. Slow business drives 


most industries to 
cut prices to keep up 
their volume, but 
service rates cannot 
slide up and down to 
keep pace with general conditions. Oper- 
ating companies are meeting the situation 
by giving better service and showing sub- 
scribers how to use it to better advantage. 

An important factor in the campaigns 
for new telephone business is the improve- 
ment of service and advising the public of 
what the company is doing for its patrons. 
There should be no let-up in either of these 
activities, which, by the way, form the 
cornerstone of the company’s good will. 
Still Room to Grow 

In the June issue of the Telegraph and 
Telephone Journal, the official publication 
of the British Postoffice, is found this 
paragraph: 

“A Glasgow paper has made the astound- 
ing discovery that though Glasgow can 
speak by telephone to 90 per cent of the 
world’s telephone it cannot 
speak to 90 per cent of Glasgow’s inhab- 
itants. 


subscribers, 
This is a true saying. Even in 
far-famed New York and Chicago only 
about 30 per cent of the population have a 
telephone.” 

Come to think of it, this amounts to a 
challenge to increase local telephone devel- 
opment. In this country as a general aver- 
age, between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
homes have telephone service. In the terri- 
tory of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., for 
instance, 60 per cent of the residences have 
telephones. 

The subscriber of a local exchange may 


get a certain kick out of the announce- 
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ment that he can take down his receiver 
and talk to 80 or 90 per cent of the tele- 
phone subscribers all over the world, but 
when he realizes he can reach, say, only 
45 or 50 per cent of the homes of people 
living in his own town, he will naturally 
wonder why the local company has not 
signed up more of his own neighbors. 

It is more important for John Smith, 
living in Jonesport, to be able to telephone 
to Bill Brown, who lives ten blocks away 
than to be able to get long distance con- 
nections with Australia. 

The moral would seem to be that no 
stone should be left unturned to list all 
local prospects before doing much talking 
about connections with far-distant conti- 
nents. 

* *k k * 

Right in that same connection, a Chicago 
brokerage firm recently made a business 
survey designed to show present-day con- 
ditions and to indicate what might be ex- 
pected certain industries may do in the 
future. Among other things it touched on 
telephones. 

The survey cited the fact that while an 
American telephone “may be connected 
with 91 per cent of all the telephones in 
the world, and offers every subscriber a 


communication range of more than 32,- 
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500,000 stations, only 60 per cent of the 
homes in the United States are wired for 
telephone service.” 

The inference, of course, is that although 
American leadership in telephone develop- 
ment is generally recognized, there is still 
plenty. of room for telephone growth in 
this country. 

Russia’s Telephones. 

Intense interest is felt everywhere in 
what is going on in Russia where the So- 
viet government is carrying on experiments 
that are worrying all other nations as to 
the effect they will have on world indus- 
try and economics. 

To the telephone industry it is signifi- 
cant that some of the correspondents study- 
ing Russian progress now say the Soviet 
leaders are planning to get more adequate 
telephone and telegraph communications. 
They now realize they need these facilities 
to successfully carry on their extensive 
agricultural and lumber programs. 

'<£6 8 

Accurate statistics are difficult to obtain 
from the Russians, but the best estimates 
place the total number of telephones in the 
country at approximately 331,000, which 
is about two stations for each 1,000 pop- 
ulation. 

During the last two years efforts have 
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been made to increase installations and ex- 
tend the service, but the lack of copper in 
Russian territory is considered a serious 
difficulty in the way of construction, as 
well as the delay in organizing the neces- 
sary personnel for operation. 

Although rich in many minerals, Russia 
contains very little copper. A small quan- 
tity is produced in the Georgian district, 
and a Chicago concern is now making an 
investigation with a view to increasing its 
production. Experts say that Russia must 
expend $30,000,000 a year for an indeter- 
minate period for the purchase of copper 
abroad to fill her needs for communication 
electrical work now being 


lines and 


planned. 
x *k * x 

Of the three largest cities in Russia, 
Moscow with an estimated population of 
close to 2,500,000, has 70,000 telephones, 
which is less than three stations per 100 
population. Leningrad (formerly St. Pet- 
ersburg), with a population of 1,850,000, 
has about 63,000 telephones, while Odessa, 
with 435,000 people, has fewer than 5,000 
stations. 

The future should hold possibilities in 
Russia for American telephone capital and 
man power experienced in the modern 
methods and equipment used in telephony. 


Public Relations and Personnel Problems 


Public Relations and Personnel Problems Inseparable—Public Relations, the 
Reputation of Character, an Inevitable By-Product of High Type of Service 
Rendered by Satisfied Employes—Paper Presented at New York Convention 


By Thos. H. Laine, 


Assistant Vice-President, New York Telephone Co., Albany, N. Y. 


My talk will be about a need of the 
whole telephone industry, something for 
every company to try to achieve for selfish 
reasons. At times it will sound as if I 
am talking about unselfish things, but what- 
ever I suggest, I suggest from the selfish 
standpoint of good business. 

“Public relations” sounds like a high-hat 
term for something that has always existed 
in connection with every business, from the 
smallest to the largest. The village black- 
smith under the spreading chestnut tree 
would not know what you meant by good 
public relations, and yet he knew how to 
create and maintain the best. His public 
relations were so good that poetry was 
written about him. He liked people; people 
liked him. He did good work at a reason- 
able price. 

Not so many years ago, and within the 


memory of most of us, practically all busi- 
ness was done through a large number of 





small concerns. Each business had its cus- 
tomers in a small section of the town. The 
owner was usually engaged in serving his 
customers. The owner knew his customers 
and. his customers knew him. He had to 
be able to get along with people—and he 
did, or went out of business. Further- 
more, he had to sell good goods at a fair 
price, or again he would go out of business. 
His public relations were excellent, but to 
apply that term to the atmosphere which 
surrounded his contacts with his customers 
would have been ridiculous. 

Then came a period in the affairs of the 
country when numerous small businesses 
were united into less numerous large busi- 
nesses, and many of these large concerns 
dealt with the population of entire cities 
throughout the country. The Atlantic & 


Pacific stores are an outstanding example 
It may interest you to know that 
of 


of this. 


some years ago an executive that 


organization told me that in selecting man- 
agers of stores the company wanted most 
of all men whom people would like and get 
along with. 

With the development of large concerns, 
customers could no longer know the owners 
or the managers of the business, but the 
old relation of friendship had to be kept 
up. The new and larger business units had 
to be known as “nice to do business with.” 
Products had to be good and prices fair or 
customers would cease to come. So in- 
stead of a small number of people dealing 
with an individual whom they all knew, 
large numbers of people were doing busi- 
ness with a large number of employes, 
owners, and managers who had but little 
contact with those who were paying the 
bills. 

With the advent of large numbers of 
employes dealing with whole populations 
came the term “public relations,” which 
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translated means reputation—and public re- 
lations are created by the same old char- 
acteristics. No matter how small your 
business is or how large, you have rela- 
tions with the public, and you must have 
good public relations. The small business 
gets them just as small business has always 
established them, and the large business 
gets good public relations on the same 
principles. 

The telephone business in this country is 
made up of many large concerns and many 
small concerns and each has the same need 
for good public relations as a matter of 
self-preservation. The telephone business, 
from its very nature, is carried on with- 
out competition in the usual sense. This, 
however, does not mean that there is no 
competition of any kind. 

We are, in the broader sense, at all times 
competing with all methods of communica- 
tion—the postal service, the telegraph, and 
all forms of transportation. In the broad- 
est sense, we compete with every other in- 
dustry for our share of the dollars invested 
by the public for the things they desire. 

The general public, however, looks upon 
us—and by “us” I mean every telephone 
company in the United States—as a mo- 
nopoly and in return for this privilege is 
inclined to demand more exacting perform- 
ance than would be the case were the in- 
dustry competitive. 

The competition which we face is real, 
and the success with which we meet this 
competition and the requirements of the 
public determine the future of the industry, 
both from the financial and from the pub- 
lic relations standpoints. In my discussion 
I shall deal with the public relations re- 
quirements only and those factors which 
make and maintain public confidence and 
goodwill. 

I said public relations translated means 
reputation. Webster’s dictionary defines 
reputation as “the opinion of character gen- 
erally entertained.” Therefore, to have 
the best public relations our industry must 
have the best kind of character. 

There are three conditions which deter- 
mine character and which must exist in the 
telephone industry: 

1. The industry must be progressive. 

2. Service must be of excellent quality 
pleasingly rendered. 

3. The price of telephone service must 
be fair. 

This character—and I mean character in 
the same way. that the word is used in con- 
nection with a person when you say a 
man’s character is good or bad—really de- 
termines what people think of the business. 
It must be of the best for the public to 
have in us the confidence necessary to the 
conduct of the business. 

It is not alone sufficient that the busi- 
ness shall have these characteristics, for it 
is equally important that the public know 
the character of the industry so that our 
reputation will be on a parity with our 
character. The function of public relations 
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work is to see that reputation does equal 
character ; and in this work it is first neces- 
sary to examine those practices which 
determine character. 

The Industry Must Be Progressive. 

In connection with any discussion of 
progress, it must be borne in mind that 
nothing is as permanent as change. We 
have had many examples of businesses 
which made good products and were satis- 
fied to ignore change, with disastrous re- 
sults. The telephone business is, and must 
continue to be, one of the leaders in scien- 
tific research, with the result that trans- 

















“It Is Certain That Public Relations Are 
Primarily a Matter of Reputation with the 
Public,’’ Says Mr. Laine, ‘‘and That Such 
Reputation Is Largely Created by Em- 
ployes. Therefore, at All Times, Employes 
Should Be Informed of the Policies Which 
Animate the Industry.” 
mission and speed of service, which have 
so constantly been improved, shall be con- 
tinuously improved throughout the future. 

To deserve an enduring reputation for 
progressiveness, the industry must be alert 
to the needs of new forms of services. It 
is a part of each company’s job to study 
the needs of the public for telephone serv- 
ice and to determine as promptly as pos- 
sible when existing forms of service should 
be discontinued and what new and modified 
forms should be introduced. 

Selling telephone service by advertising 
and canvassing, aside from its other advan- 
tages, isa means of being progressive and 
of convincing the public that we are. The 
fullest use of telephone service for which 
there is a reasonable need is desirable from 
the customer’s standpoint, for the larger 
the number of people he can reach by 
telephone, the more useful it is to him. 
Therefore, well-designed sales activities 
are advantageous from a public relations 
standpoint. 

The good public relations value of selling 
will be lost if we use high-pressure meth- 
ods to sell a person or firm more service 


— 
a 


than they can afford or more than they 
need. For instance, we should never try to 
sell an individual line to a person who can- 
not afford more than a party line; and if 
a business can get along with an individual 
line and a couple of extension stations, we 
should never try to sell it any more than 
that line and those stations, even though 
the business be a rich one. 

Quality Service Pleasingly Rendered. 

The service of a great many companies is 
of excellent quality, as a result of improve- 
ments constantly made, but efforts in this 
direction must never relax. And hand in 
hand with this type of service goes the 
necessity for handling it in a pleasing man- 
ner. All those interested in the public rela- 
tions of the business should be very active 
in seeing to it that the day-by-day contacts 
of the individual employes with customers 
are conducted in a friendly, interested and 
helpful manner. 

In order to.be pleasing, the service must 
also be flexible. This at once imposes dif- 
culties, as the telephone industry in this 
country has millions of customers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of employes carrying 
out individual transactions with these cus- 
tomers. These large numbers necessitate 
rules and regulations, and routines must be 
provided to guide employes. 

Routines are an essential part of our 
great business, and they are established as 
a result of wide experience to assist com- 
petent people to do their work, not to pre- 
vent incompetent people from doing harm. 
Routines are not a 100 per cent substitute 
for judgment, and if the industry’s public 
relations are to be good, every employe 
must realize that interest and judgment 
complete the service. 

Where the best interests of the service 
necessitate the refusal of requests or where 
rules and methods are not understood, it 
is very easy to appear arbitrary unless em- 
ployes understand underlying reasons and 
are willing and able to explain them care- 
fully or to deviate from standard practices 
in cases where such deviation is clearly 
indicated. 

There is a place in our public relations 
work for the public statement of our aims 
and desires in this respect, but our problem 
is as much the education of the employe 
as it is the education of the public. 

Price of Service Must Be Fair. 

The objective of our work must be to 
furnish the best possible service at the 
lowest cost consistent with financial safety. 
It follows that there is not only no incen- 
tive but it would be contrary to sound 
policy for the telephone business to earn 
speculative or large profits for distribution 
as “melons” or extra dividends. Such a 
policy defines the scope of sales activity 
mentioned earlier—the essence of selling 
should be to increase the scope and use- 
fulness of the service. 

Earnings must pay reasonable dividends 
in addition to operating costs, but included 
in these operating costs there should be 
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provided, in addition to salaries and wages 
of employes, funds to take care of needs 
of employes in cases of accident and sick- 
ness and to render financial assistance upon 
retirement. Call these items, if you will, 
personal maintenance, repair, and obso- 
lescence. I shall dwell on them later in 
connection with the personnel problems of 
the industry. 

So far I have dealt with the policies of 
management that determine the character 
of a business. Good character in business 
is the first essential of good public rela- 
tions. The reputation of the telephone in- 
dustry will depend primarily upon the in- 
herent qualities of the business and will 
be disclosed primarily through employe con- 
tacts with the general public. 

I shall illustrate what I mean by quoting 
from an address delivered by C. S. Ching, 
of the United States Rubber Co., before 
the American Management Association at 
a public relations conference held at the 
Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, on February 
4, 1931. Mr. Ching was speaking of pub- 
lic opinion in a very large city in this 
country and said: 


Nobody thought that the telephone 
operator, the telephone _ employe, 
amounted to much.... Then, all at 
once we became conscious in some sub- 
tle way that the telephone operator was 
rendering a real service to the public. 
We began to think of the telephone 
operator who saved lives during the 
flood in Arkansas, the fire in Moline, 
etc., and began to get a feeling of pride 
in our telephone service. We began to 
place the telephone operator rather high 
up in the scale . 

Today the telephone service is gener- 
ally classed as: Very high grade, splendid, 
wonderful. Anyone connected with the 
telephone company today wears not 
only a badge of honor but a badge of 
service. 

As I visualize it, personnel policies 
were established within that organiza- 
tion that made their own organization 
realize that the employes were engaged 
in public service, that they were in a 
position where they could really serve 
and that their social status was just as 
high as anyone’s else. In this way they 
began gradually to improve and build up 
morale to the high plane they have 
today. 

We could go on and on relating in- 
stances in regard to the effect of em- 
ploye activities and employes’ attitudes 
on the public. I think the reaction that 
you and I get from the employes of 
various concerns is a pretty good cross- 
section of public opinion. One morning 
going to the office I was waiting for a 
bus. On the telephone pole was a line- 
man, another man was on the ground, 
both in overalls. I, waiting, looked up 
and said: 

“What are you trying to do? Tear 
the telephone lines down so we can’t 
get service?” 

“No, sir. We are putting in some ex- 
tra lines here to improve the service. 
By the way, where do you live?” 
“Third house down.” 

“How many telephones you got?” 

“Two. One for the apartment and a 
private telephone.” 

“It only costs you $6 a year to have 
an extension in your bedroom. If you’d 
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Nothing New Under the Sun! 

The current belief, held by some, that 
all civilization is declining toward catas- 
trophe is not new, it is pointed out. An 
inscription on an Assyrian tablet of 2800 
B. C. read: 

“Our earth is degenerate in these lat- 
ter days; there are signs that the world © 
is speedily coming to an end, bribery 
and corruption are common; children 
no longer obey their parents; every man 
wants to write a book and the end of the 
world is evidently approaching.” 








be interested, I would be glad to take 
your name and have it installed.” 
“You must be a stockholder.” 
“Bet your life I am.” 


It is certain that public relations are pri- 
marily a matter of reputation with the 
public and that such reputation is largely 
created by employes. Therefore, at all 
times employes should be informed of the 
policies which animate the industry. In 
addition, their daily work will bring them 
into contact with improvements and better- 
ments resulting from such policies so that 
they will have a clear understanding of 
their company. 

Now in the smaller companies where 
there are daily or frequent associations be- 
tween owners and managers and employes, 
those who are guiding the business have 
at all times the opinions and viewpoints of 
the workers in daily direct contact with 
the public. This is an invaluable help. 

When a company grows to a size where 
frequent contacts between officers and em- 
ployes are not an incident of daily work, 
the company should set up a system under 
which any employe has the opportunity to 
make suggestions to the management. Such 
a scheme enables employes and manage- 
ment to have a common viewpoint and a 
common understanding essential to good 
public relations. 

Personnel Work for Employes. 

Employes must be satisfied with and feel 
secure in their work if they are to be en- 
thusiastic about the industry or the com- 
pany employing them. An enthusiasm for 
the industry and for the employer is essen- 
tial to good public relations. Humanitarian 
reasons alone justify and make desirable 
helpful personnel work for employes, but 
I am going to discuss such work as jus- 
tified from the selfish business standpoint; 
that is, the need from the public relations 
standpoint of furnishing more than a salary 
or wage to the employe. 

We are all workers with much the same 
objectives. In addition to making a living, 
we are working for financial indepen- 
dence, or comfort, in old age. We feel that 
we have a right to that security. There- 
fore it should be a fundamental policy 
throughout the telephone business that an 
employe who has devoted his productive 
career to it should have that security. 
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This can only be guaranteed by a pen- 
sion system, and such a system should. pro- 
vide old-age security from want as a 
minimum. No employe who has devoted 
his life or the greater part of his pro- 
ductive career to the industry should ever 
be forced to seek relief from a charitable 
institution. 

For those who have been prudent and 
provident, the pension should provide addi- 
tional comforts upon retirement. It should 
never be withheld from those who have 
by their own efforts achieved a competence 
upon which to retire, for to withhold a 
pension in such cases and to grant them 
only in cases of need would be putting a 
premium on extravagance and improvi- 
dence. 

I have mentioned the prudent and the 
provident. It is also the duty of our in- 
dustry to guide employes into the paths of 
providence and prudence, and to this end 
savings plans and appropriate insurance 
plans should be a definite part of the opera- 
tion of the business. 

In connection with this it is desirable that 
employes of such companies as have stock 
available for distribution to the public 
should be enabled to purchase stock in the 
organization for which they work through 
plans favorable and advantageous to them. 
Earlier I cited the public relations value 
of such a plan. With appropriate plans 
to guide an employe in the creation of an 
estate, the pension upon retirement will be- 
come a supplement to income for the pur- 
chase of comforts when working days are 
over, as for each of us they some day in- 
evitably must be. 

There are other things the industry 
should not overlook. We are all subject 
to unexpected financial drains, due to un- 
fortunate circumstances such as sickness 
and accident. And by accident I mean the 
off-duty accident not covered by compensa- 
tion laws. When such unexpected drains 
upon resources occur, the telephone business 
should be in a position, as a matter of pol- 
icy, to aid the employe by assuming a part 
of the financial burden. 

There are other cases of financiai stress 
when an employe should be able to turn to 
the company and borrow reasonable sums 
of money upon favorable terms, the sole 
security being the character established 
with his employer through his employment. 

The plans I have mentioned ought to be 
an attribute to our business if our employes 
are to be enthusiastic about their work and 
satisfied that what they are doing is the 
thing they want to do and the thing they 
should do. 

No one can refute the fact that the public 
must think well of the telephone industry; 
and no one can successfully challenge the 
statement that the public should think 
highly of our service and the manner in 
which it is handled through our employes. 
That is a simple statement of the whole 
subject of public relations. 

The basis of having the public think well 
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of us is having equipment and service of 
the highest order, operated by employes 
who are sold on the business and happy in 
the parts they play in it. Such employes 
will invariably render service in a pleas- 
ing and considerate manner. Such em- 
ployes, and only such employes, will in 
their normal business and social contacts 
create a reputation in consonance with the 
character of the industry. 

Furthermore, such employes will be wel- 
come in all the organizations and associa- 
tions that mold opinion and direct the des- 
tinies in the communities in which they 
live. They will, naturally, participate in 
such activities for the reason that they 
will be acceptable personally and because 
people with such a background of employ- 
ment are in the best position to exercise 
sound judgment in connection with mat- 
ters outside of the industry. 

The business needs and must develop the 
kind of people society likes to have around, 
and such development can only have its 
origin in the high character of the industry 
and the welfare, not only of machinery, 
but, of even greater importance, the wel- 
fare of the men and women employes. 

There are a few things often confused 
with public relations which have nothing 
to do with the subject. Public relations 
do not consist of press stunts, publicity, 
advertising, being a good fellow, telling 
stories, or making claims of any sort. 

Public relations of the type the telephone 
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business must have are an inevitable by- 
product of a high type of service rendered 
in a pleasing manner by employes who are 
satisfied with their work and the return 
they derive therefrom. The insincerity of 
any claims or statements founded on other 
than such a basis will immediately be de- 
tected by the employes and the public with 
resulting poor public relations. 

I believe that I have stated the founda- 
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tions for success in our, or any other, busi- 
ness and demonstrated that public relations 
and personnel problems are inseparable, 
one from the other. 

I believe, also, that our industry has not 
lagged, but, on the contrary, has been in 
the vanguard in this work, and that it is 
going to continue to hold a leading position 
by virtue of the thought management will 
devote to it throughout the future. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Five Questions and Answers From Traffic Schools Held by 
Illinois Telephone Association That Appear Each Week—Prac- 
tical Hints for Improving Operators’ Efficiency—Second Group 


How many of last week’s traffic ques- 
tions could you answer? 


Some of the questions may seem quite 
simple, but after all, isn’t it the simple 
things that are sometimes the most con- 
fusing? How often in writing a letter we 
find that some simple word of four or five 
letters has us stumped and we have to refer 
to our dictionary. That the same thing is 
true in telephone work is indicated by some 
of the questions which will appear in this 
department from week to week. 

This is the second installment of traffic 
questions which will brush the cobwebs 
from your mind. As stated in last week’s 
issue of TELEPHONY, the questions which 
will appear under this heading each week 











discussed by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 


unfriendly toward his associates? 





SENSITIVENESS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


One Sunday not long ago while I was listening in on a religious radio 
hour, a question about sensitiveness sent in by one of the radio audience, was 
If the young man who sent in the ques- 
tion was looking for sympathy, he did not receive any; quite the contrary, and 
I hope he took the advice given him to heart and profited by it. 

According to the information he furnished Dr. Cadman, the questioner 
was a college man. He found himself to be very shy or sensitive about enter- 
ing into college activities. He would much prefer to go about as suited his 
inclination, make such friends as he would enjoy—those of his turn of mind. 
Most everybody else bored him. How could he overcome this sensitiveness 
which he felt was hindering his progress at college, besides making him appear 


Dr. Cadman’s reply was to this effect: 

The trouble all lay in himself. He was not willing to adjust himself to 
his surroundings and associates. He was out of step with the whole scheme 
of college life. First, he must catch up and then get in step with the rest before 
it was too late—so late that he would be dubbed “a queer one.” 

Books and a few selected friends are not enough in college environment. 
He must be “group conscious” enough to try to win the good fellowship of 
the group. The only way to do this is to lay aside some of his books, indi- 
vidual cronies, pocket his fears, and mix with the crowd. If Old Man Sensi- 
tiveness still lurks over his shoulder, then see a doctor. 

Morac: The twenties are the moulding years of life. During these years 
the young man forms those habits of thought that later direct his career. Will 
he be able to look the world in the eye when he finishes college if he has 
shied away from group contacts during his college life? 























have been submitted by operators in Illinois 
at the traffic schools held in connection 
with the district meetings of the Illinois 
Telephone Association. These operators 
represented all sizes of towns and innumer- 
able classes of exchange. For that reason 
this feature will appeal to all traffic 
people. 

One of the unique points about these 
questions and answers is the fact that they 
represent the thoughts, the uncertainties, 
the problems of the average operator as 
collected from hundreds and hundreds of 
questions actually asked in schools of 
traffic work. 

It was suggested in the first installment 
last week that chief operators could easily 
make a copy of these questions and post 
them on the office bulletin board. The chief 
operator could then inform her operators 
regarding this novel method of keeping 
up-to-date in their methods and ascertain 
how many of them can answer the weekly 
set of questions correctly. 

Every so often it is a good thing to 
review fundamentals so that we do not get 
into “blind alleys.” In these questions fun- 
damental of operating come up. 

Watch for these questions every week 
and see how many of them you can answer 
without referring to the answers in another 
part of this magazine. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. How many calls should a local opera- 
tor be able to handle and give satis- 
factory service? 

2. How many times should an operator 
ask, “Number, please?” when answer- 
ing a local call? 

3. In taking a collect call, do you take 
the ticket before or after the party 
called O. K.’s the call? 

4. What should you reply when a sub- 
scriber says, “You were calling me,” 
when you answer a local call and the 
calling party has left the line? 

5. If a party places a long distance call 
to an operator, is this call classed as a 
person-to-person call or a_ station-to- 
station call? 

For the answers to these questions on 
traffic matters from real Illinois telephone 

operators, please turn to page 28. 








Bill’s Declaration of Independence 


Bill Hand (Alias Declaration Bill), Telephone Lineman, Hits the Trail for the 





Open Spaces, on Vacation Bent—Upon Encountering Some Fellow Workers, He 
Tells How He Came to Make His Declaration of Independence and Outlines it 


Bill Hand was an outdoor man. He 
never got enough of the great wide and 
open Being a telephone lineman, 
job kept him where he 
longed to be—outdoors; but even on his 
vacation Bill always hit the trail, often 
venturing far beyond it whenever his vaca- 
tion privileges would permit. 

This was one of the times when Bill left 
the end of a not too greatly frequented 
trail far behind; at least so he thought. 
He was happy, exultant ; his 50-pound pack 
seemed light. He was saying “goodbye” to 
city lights, concrete pavements, hot dog 
stands, and even to the far-reaching, ever- 
present toll lines. He was out in the open; 
joyous, independent, free, and alone. 

But what was that? He could scarcely 
believe his own eyes—a sign in familiar 
white and blue nailed to a cedar. “Tele- 
phone Ahead,” it read. 

“Well, can you beat that!” muttered Bill. 
“Good old Mother Blue Bell away out 
here! There must be some other tele- 
phone men as crazy as I am to hike out 
here in the wildnerness.” 

Bill determined to follow the arrow. It 
led him on a tangent. There were dimly 
outlined foot tracks, then another blue bell, 
and presently the sound of voices. Bill 
was perplexed. The talking suddently 
ceased as Bill stepped out of the trees 
into a small clearing in which sat four 
men before a camp fire. 

“Well, for the love of anyone you can 
think of, look who’s here,” called one of 
the men, leaping toward the now grinning 
Bill with brawny arm extended. “If it 
isn’t old Bill Hand, himself, in person. 
Put it there, Bill, and meet the gang. 

“Hey, fellows, meet Bill Hand, better 
known as ‘Glad Hand,’ alias ‘Independence 
Day Bill.’” 

“Hello, Bill,” came from one, “You ain't 
the Prohibition Bill we all hear so much 
about, be ye Bill? My title’s ‘Cap.’” 

“Yeh, Cap,” put in Three-wire Jackson, 
“It’s old Cap-one hisself. How are you, 
Bill?” , 

“Now Three-wire,” 
came from Hugh Brady, the first speaker. 
“My good friend Bill is bashful.” 

“O. K.” was the reply in unison. “But 
tell us why the Independence Day stuff,” 
asked Joe Gaynor, the fourth member of 
the quartet. 

“Well, fellows, I will tell you myself 
about that,” said Bill, “after you tell me 
what those telephone signs are doing back 
there and how you happen to be lost away 
up here in the wildnerness.” 

“This ain’t no wilderness,” one of the 


spaces. 
his everyday 


cut the comedy, 





By Layton E. Meadows 


boys replied, “and you just think we're 
lost. You were so anxious to be indepen- 
dent and free, and to be away from every- 
body and everything that you forgot to 
keep your weather eye on the compass.” 
“Not like you, Bill. We're just 35 
miles away from Centerville,” said Cap, 
“and less than that from three other small 
exchanges nearby. We are going to have 
a picnic next Sunday, and this gang of 
human hounds were sent out on an expedi- 
tion to find a wild and woolly place to 








The Blame for Your Troubles. 

Always smile, never frown. Take your 
medicine, no matter how bitter the dose, 
in a thoughtful but pleasant mood. 

Never blame the other fellow for your 
troubles. Inquire of your innermost self: 
“What is wrong with me?”—Samuel M. 
Vauclain. 








have the big day. This is the place; we 
have just reached an agreement. What do 
you think of it?” 

“It’s wild and woolly enough,” said Bill, 
“but is there no place in the world where 
a fellow can get away from the herd and 
feel independent ?” 

“Still looking for Independence Day, eh 
Bill?” asked his friend Brady. “That 
touch of gas you got ‘Over There’ certainly 
put a crimp in your social complex. You 
and John Barleycorn have split forever, I 
guess, and, can you beat it, have even given 
his favorite blondes the bye-bye.” 

“Maybe he prefers brunet‘es,” 
Cap. Bill smiled. 

“No, it wasn’t the gas,” he explained, 
“although that might be fine as an alibi 
for all my shortcomings, past, present and 
future.” 

“But Bill doesn’t want alibis,” the greatly 
admiring Brady put in. “He’s independent, 
eh pal?” 

“Bill,” put in Joe Gaynor, “you got to 
tell us about this independent complex we 
I am bustin’ 


ventured 


are hearing so much about. 
with curiosity.” 

“O. K.,” said Bill, “I am starting. It 
all happened ‘Over There’ all right, but get 
me straight it wasn’t the gas, unless per- 
haps the suffering from the gas had some- 
thing to do with it. Anyhow, while I was 
lying in that shell hole a poor devil of a 
German officer with half his anatomy 
ripped open came crawling up to me and 
died: but before he kicked out he had a 
lot to say, and believe me he said it in a 
few words. 

“He was a telephone engineer and had 
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put in ten years with Long Lines out of 
New York; taught in a German university 
before that, Heidelberg, I think. 

“Well,” continued Bill, “Heinie set me 
thinking.” 

“And he has been at it ever since,” put 
in Cap. 

“Pipe down,” commanded Joe, “let’s get 
a load of this.” 

“To make a long line short,” resumed 
Bill, “I merely thought things all out and 
then drew up for myself a declaration of 
independence.” 

“Let’s hear it,” urgently expostulated the 
impulsive Cap. 

“O. K.,” said Bill, “you’ll hear it; but 

remember, it might not fit your way of 
thinking; I am not preaching nor teaching ; 
I am merely telling you why the gang 
changed from calling me ‘Glad Hand Bill’ 
to ‘Independence Day.’ 
“Heinie muttered something about us all 
being brothers under the skin, but that 
some of us were so thick skinned we 
had not found it out yet. He said we 
Americans once fought for independence 
and that’s what his countrymen thought 
they were doing right then. 

Then he said that true independence is 
really not independence but dependence and 
interdependence; sort of all for one and 
one for all. He said a lot about there 
being a higher something upon which we 
all must depend, and doing so absolutely 
was the only real true independence we can 
have.” 

“I didn’t savy all.he said,” acknowledged 
Bill, “but it was enough to make me take a 
fling at measuring up to as much of it as 
I did unders‘and. 

“My declaration of independence,” he 
continued, “doesn’t say that all men are 
born equal, but they are born pretty much 
to equal opportunity, especially in Amer- 
ica. We all are endowed all right with the 
inalienable rights of life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness as our Constitution 
says, but some folks have a peculiar way 
of going after them. They think that the 
world owes them a living; and it does, but 
they will have to go out and collect it. 

Now in order to collect my rights of 
life, liberty and happiness, I have included 
in my declaration of independence that 
from now on I will do nothing to put 
these rights in jeopardy. I will do my own 
thinking and let others do theirs, but 
always be willing to cooperate and ex- 
change ideas with them, and never be too 
hasty in my judgment and conclusions. 

And, of course, my excessive drinking, 
gambling and spend:hrift days, that Brady 
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here alluded to, are gone forever. No 
longer will they cause me to slight my 
work, endanger the lives of fellow work- 
men and bring worry and suffering to my 
family. 

‘No accidents’ is my motto; I am set on 
that. I have declared my independence of 
alibis, as Brady has just said. I’m through 
with excuses. It’s performance that 
counts.” 

“T get you, Bill,’ said Joe, with sup- 
pressed enthusiasm, “I’m putting in with 
you, old man.- I’ve been thinking for some 
time of throwing a transposition in my own 
loose ways of thinking and doing.” 

“Bet it’s a phantom transposition,” in- 
terrupted Brady. 

“Loose, eh,” said the ever facetious Cap. 
“Why don’t you pull up the slack, Joe?” 

Bill continued. “And of course I’m 
going to cut out all fear and worry; they 
put lead in a fellow’s feet. And I’m 
going to stay off the trail long enough to 
do a little job on the three ‘R’s.’ It’s quite 
a spell since J—” 

“Learned to spell,” said Three-wire, 
grinning. “I suppose you’re not going to 
make any more three-wire splices or spit 
through your sleeves, or use pliers instead 
of connectors, and—” 

“Oh,” said Bill, “that’s old stuff. I’ve 
been off that ever since Noah rewrote his 
first plant routine.” 

“Take that,” howled Cap in delight, and 
turning to Bill continued, “Old Three-wire 
Jackson still thinks that a three-wire con- 
nection properly made is a better connec- 
tion than a twisted sleeve, because—” 

“Well, anyhow, I’m off of them,” inter- 
rupted Bill. “We have to be more careful 
than ever in these carrier telephone and 
telegraph days.” 

“Oh, boy,” said Brady, “those coppers 
are sure sensitive. Even spider webs with 
dew on them give them a ‘tummy ache.’ ” 

“Yeh, and the repeatermen a headache,” 
said Joe. “But pipe down, you laughing 
hyenas and let Bill give us the second chap- 
ter.” 

“Spasm, you mean,” said Cap. 

“Another thing I’ve declared,” said Bill, 
“is that I’m going to be more tolerant. 
This is a big world. There’s plenty room 
in it for every kind of a disposition, just 
as there’s room for my kind. No more 
sneering, no high hat. I’m not thinking I 
can get by without making mistakes, but 
I’m declaring never to make the mistake 
of making the same mistake twice. 

“And Old Man Opportunity and I are 
going to get better acquainted. I know he 
knocks more than once at every man’s 
loor. He is knocking every day. I’m 
“oing to be ready. 

“So then,” concluded Bill, “these things 

re what the fellows call ‘Bill Hand’s 
Declaration of Independence.’ It isn’t a 
code. It isn’t in writing and there’s more 
than I teld you; but you can get the idea 
ail right if you try, and when you do, that 
is going to be independence day for you.” 


TELEPHONY 


“Three cheers and a tiger for Bill,” Cap 
shouted, and they all gave Bill Hand the 
“glad hand.” 

“But hold on a minute,” said the more 
contemplative Joe, “I agree with Bill's 
declaration 100 per cent, but how about our 
helping the company out through this de- 
pression of business. Haven’t you some- 
thing in your declaration of independence, 
Bill, about selling more telephone comfort 
and convenience? And how about our 
selling inter-city service?” 

“Oh, they all agreed, “we've all written 
that into our constitutions long ago.” 

“And I offer an amendment,” concluded 
Cap, “that Bill send his ‘Declaration of In- 
dependence’ to our magazine so that all 
telephone employes may read it.” 

And _ here it is! 

Successful District Meetings Held 
by Oklahoma Association. 
Three enthusiastic district meetings were 
held by the telephone division of the Okla- 


“ homa Utilities Association early last month. 


The first was held at Beggs on June 9, the 
second at Hominy, June 10, and the last at 
Tahlequah, June 12. 

The Beggs meeting—one of the most 
successful ever held in that district—was 
heid in the Garwood building under the 
auspices of the chamber of commerce and 
the Beggs Telephone Co. A joint luncheon 
was served at noon to the members of the 
chamber of commerce and the visiting tele- 
phone men, with 84 participating. 

At the morning session of the district 
meeting addresses were made by W. O. 
Mills, Skiatook, division superintendent, 
Standard Telephone & Telegraph Co., on 
the “Importance of Accurate Reports”; by 
C. A. Smith, Tulsa, division commercial 
supervisor, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., on “Personality in the Collection 
Job,” and H. A. White, Kansas City, Mo., 
manager of the American Electric Co., on 
“Your Telephone Property.” 

The address of welcome at the noonday 
luncheon was delivered by C. W. Ramsey, 
president of the Beggs Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the response by J. W. Walton, 
Broken Arrow, president of the Oklahoma 
Telephone Co. “Pioneers” was the subject 
of an inspiring address delivered by Judge 
V. H. Stone, Chicago, educational director 
of the Middle West Utilities Co. 

The program for the afternoon session 
included addresses by the following: 

“Signs of the Times,” by H. M. Stewart, 
Dallas, Texas, district manager, Kellogg 
Switchbeard & Supply Co. 

“Radio,” by Ralph Goodhead, Beggs, 
manager, Goodhead Radio Co. 

“Customer Held Toll Operating Meth- 
ods,’ by C. R. Stephens, Okmulgee, dis- 
trict traffic chief, Southwestern Bell. 

“Timely Suggestions,” by J. E. Wilkins, 
Oklahoma City, sales representative, 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

“Utility Service from the Public View- 
point,” F. J. George, Beggs, attorney. 
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“Cooperation,” by M. A. Sanders, Okla- 
homa City, connecting company agent, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

General discussions on sucn subjects as 
rural service, public relations, commercial 
and traffic practices, accounting, construc- 
tion methods, local and long distance serv- 
ice, plant maintenance were participated in 
by the following: E. B. Smith, Sapulpa, 
division manager, Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co.; R. Burns, division traffic super- 
intendent, H. H. Armstrong, division com- 
mercial superintendent, J. W. Ross, division 
plant superintendent of the Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Co., Tulsa; B. Richardson, 
Oklahoma City, telephone engineer, Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission, E. E. 
Miles, Garber, state manager, Western 
Telephone Corp., and H. W. Hubenthal, 
Oklahoma City, engineer, Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association. 

The Hominy meeting, on June 10, was 
held under the auspices of the Hominy 
Chamber of Commerce and the Oklahoma 
Telephone Co., with H. W. Hubenthal, 
Oklahoma City, engineer of the Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, presiding. A noon- 
day luncheon was served, with Rey. 
Everett Poole, of the First Christian 
Church, presiding as toastmaster. The ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by R. B. 
Williams, president, Hominy Chamber of 
Commerce, and the response by J. W. Wal- 
ton, Broken Arrow, president, Oklahoma 
Telephone Co. 

Among those addressing the Hominy 
meeting were O. D. Sackman, Bartlesville, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; J. L. 
Zieg, Broken Arrow, Oklahoma Telephone 
Co.; R. F. Mullendore, Hominy banker ; 
Oscar Petty, secretary of the Hominy 
Chamber of Commerce; Miss Nell Hen- 
son, Jennings, Standard Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Mrs. G. Pendarvis, Avant, 
Oklahoma Telephone Co.; C. H. Flynn, 
Kaw City, Oklahoma Telephone Co.; Miss 
Harriett Dodson, Skiatook, Standard Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. 

At the Tahlequah meeting, on June 12, 
E. D. Hicks, Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., presided as toastmaster at the noon- 
day luncheon; J. P. Thompson, mayor of 
Tahlequah, delivered the address of wel- 
come and J. W. Walton, Broken Arrow, 
responded on behalf of the telephone men. 
Congressman W. W. Hastings, of Tahle- 
quah, delivered an address on “Telephone 
Service from the Users’ Standpoint.” 

Others who made short talks included H. 
M. Stewart, Dallas, Texas, and C. G. 
Gardner, Nocona, Texas, both of the Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co.; C. E. 
Donaldson, Muskogee, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.; Sam Hand, Beggs, Beggs 
Telephone Co.; and E. E. Noe, Welch, 
Welch-Bluejacket Telephone Co. 

H. W. Hubenthal, engineer, Oklahoma 
Utilities Association, B. L. Rasor and M. 
A. Sanders, Southwestern Bell, attended 
both the Hominy and Tahlequah meetings. 














Busy Telephone Sessions in Illinois 


Neighborhood District Meetings Indicate Teamwork Between 50 Adjacent 
Exchanges — Growing Importance of Inductive Interference —Operators in 
Business-Like Traffic School —District Meetings Scheduled for This Month 


One of the most valuable factors con- 
tributing to the usefulness of telephone 
associations is the work performed in hold- 
ing district meetings. In these sessions are 
presented a mass of important information 
and many helpful suggestions that are en- 
titled to careful consideration. One-day 
meetings of neighboring telephone workers 
are not only intrinsically valuable but there 
is a general deep-seated conviction that 
they are a necessary factor in the prog- 
ress and prosperity of the telephone 
business. 

More and more Illinois telephone people 
realize and appreciate the value of these 
neighborhood gatherings, if the enlarged 
attendance is a true indication of the bene- 


journed to a separate meeting room to hold 
their traffic school. 

Among those taking part in the traffic 
school program were: Mrs. Mayme Work- 
man, traffic supervisor of the Illinois asso- 
ciation; Miss Ethel Farmer, chief opera- 
tor, Galva; Miss Tessie Tillema, chief 
operator of the Morrison Telephone Co., 
Morrison; Mrs. Marion Simonson, voice 
instructor, and R. L. Lenz, assistant traffic 
superintendent of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

The operators’ program included a ques- 
tion box in which a prize was awarded at 
the end of the contest. First prize in the 


question contest at Aledo was won by Miss 
Mildred Hutton, chief operator of the IIli- 








View of Miniature Model of Inductive Exposure Used in Demonstrating Fundamentals of 


the Technical Side of Inductive Interference Problem at Illinois District Meetings. 
the Use of the Copper Screen on the Table Tops to Simulate the Earth’s Surface. 


Note 
The 


Equipment at the Right Is the Amplifying Apparatus for Qualitative Demonstrations of 
Induced Noise. 


fits of “United Effort.” The most recent ex- 
ample of this cooperation between neigh- 
boring exchanges is the fact that two of 
the busiest district meetings ever held in 
northwestern Illinois were enjoyed by 168 
telephone workers on June 10 and 11, at 
Aledo and Morrison. Fifty neighboring 
towns were represented at the two meet- 
ings. The traffic school was attended by 
94 operators from 35 exchanges. 

Both meetings consisted of a joint ses- 
sion of operators and men for the first 30 
minutes of the morning. At this joint con- 
ference R. A. Lumpkin, president of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, outlined 
some suggestions for meeting the present 
readjustment, especially from the view- 
point of the commercial department. Mr. 
Lumpkin’s complete address appeared in 
TELEPHONY of May 23 under the title 
“Fighting Depression with Increased 
Sales.” At the conclusion of the commer- 


cial and sales discussion the operators ad- 





nois Commercial Telephone Co., Mon- 
mouth, while at Morrison the prize ques- 
tion was submitted by Miss Estherbell 
Mercer, toll operator of the Dixon- Home 
Telephone Co., Dixon. 

So much interest has been aroused by 
the traffic question feature of the operators’ 
school that plans have been made by 
TELEPHONY to print some of the outstand- 
ing questions and answers as a regular aid 
to traffic people in other states. Inasmuch 
as these questions are submitted by the 
rank and file of operators it indicates that 
these are the subjects in which they are 
interested and concerning which they need 
additional instruction. 

Since Illinois traffic problems are repre- 
sentative of conditions in other states, it 
is reasonable to assume that these questions 
will prove of intense interest and value to 
operators and traffic people of the country 
as a whole. 

The plant and commercial meetings were 
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addressed by ten different telephone men 
including three past presidents of the IIli- 
nois association—F. A. Norris, G. X. Can- 
non and Louis Pitcher. R. L. Parker, for- 
mer president of the Iowa Independent 
Telephone Association, discussed the value 
of publicity in the smaller exchange area. 
Mr. Parker stressed the importance of the 
continuous use of advertising space in 
newspapers as against irregular and spas- 
modic attempts. The talk was filled with 
many examples of the beneficial results of 
informing the public about the telephone 
business from week to week. 

The major part of the men’s morning 
session was given over to a symposium or 
series of discussions by several authorities 


‘ on the subject of inductive coordination. 


The purpose of the symposium was to fa- 
miliarize those attending the meeting with 
some of the technical theory of inductive 
interference between telephone and electric 
power systems and to generally discuss 
some of the remedial measures which 
might be considered in the coordination of 
such systems. 

Particularly noteworthy was the demon- 
stration of the fundamental principles in- 
volved in inductive interference problems. 
This demonstration made use of a large 
amount of equipment including a model of 
an inductive exposure. The accompanying 
photograph gives some idea of the size of 
the model. 

Those taking part in the demonstration 
are shown standing in the rear of the 
miniature telephone line which is paralleled 
by a three-phase electric power line. Left 
to right they are: T. De Witt Talmage, 
transmission engineer of the Illinois asso- 
ciation; W. W. Russell, inductive coordina- 
tion engineer, and J. H. Rivens of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Mention was made of three reports is- 
sued by the joint general committee of the 
National Electric Light Association and the 
Bell Telephone System on the subjects of 
“Physical Relations Between Electric Sup- 
ply and Signal Systems,” “Principles and 
Practices for the Joint Use of Wood 
Poles,” and “Allocation of Costs Between 
Supply and Signal Companies.” It was 
urged that all telephone companies secure 
copies of these reports and study them. 
These three reports may be obtained from 
the National Electric Light Association 
Headquarters at 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

As a result of the interest aroused by 
the inductive interference demonstration 
the Illinois association has arranged to fur- 
nish complete instructions to all Illinois 
companies for recording and preparing 
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data regarding exposures involving tele- 
phone circuits and electric power circuits. 
This general survey of exposure conditions 
will afford a complete record of the phys- 
ical relations of the telephone and electric 
power lines. 

The information will be sent to the 
Springfield office of the Illinois association 
where the possibility of the systematic 
remedying of the conditions interfering 
with telephone service will be planned. The 
transmission engineering department of the 
Illinois association will convert these field 
notes into exposure charts from which a 
coordinated transposition scheme will be 
designed which will tend to mitigate the 
noise induced in the telephone circuits. 

The noon luncheon and entertainment 
program was held in the Presbyterian 
church of each town. At Aledo the tele- 
phone group was addressed by Virgil 
Duval, city attorney, and Herschel Blazer, 
editor of the Aledo Times Record. Frank 
Alt, president of the Morrison Business 
Men’s Club, talked to the noon gathering 
at Morrison. J. A. Riordon, president of 
the Morrison Telephone Co., was the last 
speaker on the noonday program. Rev. C. 
H. Becker led in community singing while 
the banquet was being served. 

Much credit for the success of the meet- 
ings must be given to the telephone men in 
charge of local arrangements. Due to the 
enthusiasm and cooperation of Charles E. 
Holsclaw, area manager of the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co., and F. Trautwein, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager of 
the Morrison Telephone Co., the June 
meetings of the association set a standard 
that will be an example for other meet- 
ings which are to follow. 

Two additional district meetings are to 
be held at El Paso and Sycamore on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, July 7 and 8, respect- 
ively. The host company at El Paso has 
as its president and manager, Dr. R. E. 
Gordon, who is also a past pres: ent of 
the Illinois association. Dr. Gordon has 
the unusual honor of serving the longest 
as president of the Illinois association, from 
1920 to 1924 inclusive. In addition to serv- 
ing five years in this capacity, Dr. Gordon 
was secretary-treasurer for two years— 
1918 and 1919. 

The DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co. will be 
the host at the Sycamore meeting on July 
8. H. A. Joslyn, secretary and general 
manager of the host company, has made 
arrangements for the pleasure and con- 
venience of those attending the Sycamore 
meeting. The two July conferences will be 
held along lines similar to those of the 
previous six meetings held this year. 


Trans-Canada Telephone System’s 
Completion Expected This Year. 

The seven major telephone systems of 
Canada are contributing one link each 
in establishing a trans-continental system 
of talking channels reaching from Halifax 
to Vancouver. 
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The Index for Volume 100 of 
“Telephony” Now Ready. 


The index for Volume 100 of “Teleph- 
ony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 27, 1931, is now ready for 
distribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 3 and June 27. It will be 
supplied free of charge to those making 
application. 








This trans-Canada system has been in 
preparation for a number of years and 
will probably be completed before the 
close of the present year. 

The Eastern link, between Halifax and 
Montreal, was completed and opened for 
commercial usage in January, 1929, 
through cooperation between the Maritime 
Telegraph & Telephone Co., the New 
Brunswick Telephone Co. and the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada. 

The Manitoba Government Telephone 
System, the Municipal Telephone System 
of Fort William and the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada combined in establishing 
the central link which joined Toronto and 
Winnipeg in August, 1928. 

Meanwhile, the British Columbia Tel- 
ephone Co. and the government telephone 
systems of Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba have been establishing their pro- 
vincial units in preparation for the long 
direct circuits in the trans-Canada sys- 
tem between Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Already there is a Winnipeg-Calgary 
circuit and direct voice-paths between Cal- 
gary and Vancouver. Mid-summer should 
see completion of the Montreal-Winnipeg 
circuit. December of this year will prob- 
ably find the Dominion-wide route open 
from coast to coast. 

At the present time, telephone calls 
from eastern Canada to Canadian points 
west of Winnipeg generally have to travel 
part way over United States circuits. As 
an exception to this, arrangements were 
made last fall to handle calls between the 
cities of Toronto and Regina over an all- 
Canadian route. 

In a call from Montreal to Calgary, for 
example, the voice usually travels via To- 
ronto to Windsor where it crosses through 
submarine cable under the Detroit River 
to the lines of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., thence to Chicago and on to 
Helena in the heart of Montana. Helena 
switches the call northward over direct 
circuits into Calgary. 

If Montreal calls Vancouver, the voice 
impulses travel to Chicago where they 
are switched to Seattle, thence entering 
Vancouver from the south. 

The copper wire used in most of the 
trans-Canada system construction is of a 
standard diameter of .165 inch. It is the 
largest size wire used by telephone com- 


panies on this continent. Most of the 
circuits in this transcontinental chain will 
be of open-wire construction with super- 
imposed carrier current equipment. 

The use of carrier equipment in con- 
junction with a special type of construc- 
tion for open-wire circuits is a recent de- 
velopment in the modern art of telephone 
communication, particularly as it applies 
to long circuits. This special construction 
involves, among other things, the spacing 
of wires eight inches apart instead of the 
usual 12 inches. Distinctive crossarm fix- 
tures and pyrex glass insulators are other 
new features included in the trans-Canada 
system. 

The carrier apparatus permits more than 
the ordinary number of conversations to 
be transmitted over one pair of circuit 
wires. These extra conversations take the 
form of superimposed currents at fre- 
quencies very much above those developed 
by voice impulses, so high, in fact, that 
they are inaudible to the human ear. 

At the receiving end a demodulator, 
similar in operation to a radio receiving 
set, restores these voice currents to their 
normal frequency and permits reception 
by the listener in ordinary tonal qualities. 

Portions of the trans-Canada system 
wires will be in cable, notably the 44-mile 
stretch already in place between Montreal 
and DeBeaujeu where a repeater station 
is located, north of Coteau, Quebec. 

Other repeater stations on the Montreal- 
Winnipeg line will house repeaters at 
Smiths Falls, Oshawa, North Bay, Cha- 
pleau, White River, Fort William and Dry- 
den. On the Winnipeg-Vancouver circuits, 
repeater equipment will be operated at Vir- 
den, Manitoba; Regina and Swift Current, 
Saskatchewan; Medicine Hat, Calgary and 
Blairmore, Alberta, and at Nelson and 
Princeton, British Columbia. Apparatus is 
already in place in all but the latter three 
stations and they are partially equipped. 

The completed trans-Canada telephone 
system will require 22 of these repeater 
stations outfitted with special vacuum tubes 
and associated apparatus known as repeat- 
ers for re-energizing the diminishing voice- 
currents after they have traveled over long 
distances. 

The pole lines of the trans-Canada sys- 
tem will total 4,263 miles. By provinces, 
the figures will be: 

Nova Scotia, 142; New Brunswick, 385; 
Ontario and Quebec (the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada), 1,952; Manitoba, 242; 
Saskatchewan, 465; Alberta, 418, British 
Columbia, 659. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, June 29: Copper—Firm; 
electrolytic spot and future, 9c. Iron— 
Quiet ; No. 2 f. o. b. Eastern Pennsylvania, 
$16.00@17.00; Buffalo, $15.00@16.00; Ala- 
bama, $11.00@13.00. Tin—Firm; spot and 
nearby, $26.12; future, $26.25. Lead— 
Steady; spot New York, 4.40c; East St. 
Louis, 4.22c. Antimony, 7.00c. 














Here and There in Telephone Work 





P. B. X. Current Supply; Use of 
A. C. to Charge Battery (Ctd.). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In addition to the bulb and other ap- 
paratus comprising a Tungar rectifier, a 
resistance for controlling the amount of 
charging current to the P. B. X. storage 
battery, and a regulating reactance 
choke coil are also included. 

The flow of electric current through 
a transformer is usually regulated by a 
“choke” coil of high self-inductance called 
a reactance coil. This is used rather than 
a variable resistance, as in the regulation 
of the flow of direct current. Reactance 
coils generally consist of a few turns of 
large copper wire, well-insulated and 
wound over an iron core. 

The back or counter electromotive force 
due to inductance (the property of an al- 
ternating circuit for storing up electro- 
magnetism) is called reactance; that is, 
the electric current reacting upon itself as 
in an alternating current circuit. This is 
much more pronounced in a coil of cop- 
per wire .wound over an iron core, where 
the magnetic lines of force are united; 
that is, where the magnetic field is closed. 

It is important not to confuse induct- 
ance with the resistance offered by a con- 
ductor to the passage of electricity. Nor 
should inductance be confused with induc- 
tion, although they are both due to the 
phenomena of a magnetic field produced 
round a conductor by an electric current 
flowing through it. 

In the Tungar rectifier the argon gas in 
the bulb becomes ionized by the electrons 
emitted by the cathode, and while ionized 
permits an electric current to flow through 
the bulb. Ionization takes place only when 
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Fig. 1. Theoretical Arrangement of Half- 
Wave Tungar Rectifier Circuit. 

the electrons stream out from the hot 

Tungsten filament. During the other half- 

cycle or wave of the alternating current, 

the bulb is closed to the passage of elec- 

tric current. Most of the current which 


and only a relatively small part of the 
electrons. 

Fig. 1 represents the theoretical arrange- 
ment of a half-wave Tungar rectifier cir- 
cuit; A is the cold anode of graphite, and 
C is the hot cathode, consisting of a 
spirally-wound tungsten wire or filament. 
A small ring of magnesium wire around 
the stem of the anode is included within 
the bulb to react with any gas—except the 
argon gas with which the bulb is filled— 
which may be present and which would 
otherwise impair the operating efficiency 
and life of the bulb. 

This magnesium wire is called the “get- 
ter” and is made to combine with the ob- 
jectionable gases that may be present by a 
flashing process after the bulb is sealed. 
When this is done, the anode is heated by 
an arc discharge which vaporizes a por- 
tion of the magnesium, and the product of 
the chemical combinations is deposited on 
the inner surface of the bulb, giving it 
either a mirror like or a sooty appearance. 
For this reason the bulbs are seldom clear, 
but this should not be taken to indicate 
that they are in bad condition. 

The transformer, 7, furnishes electric 
current to the bulb filament, the regula- 
tive rheostat reactance and the P. B. X. 
battery, B. The P. B. X. battery is con- 
nected in the circuit between one side of 
the alternating current power line or sec- 
ondary of the transformer and the graph- 
ite anode, A, of the rectifier. 

Assuming an instant when terminal Y 
of the alternating current supply is posi- 
tive, the electric current flows in the direc- 
tion of the arrows through the regulating, 





passes through the bulb is» car- 
ried by the ions from the gas 
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Fig. 2. Curve of Full Alternating Current Wave and of Half Alter nating Current Wave—Fig. 3. Circuit Full Wave Tungar Rectifier. 
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rheostat reactance; battery, bulb and back 
to the opposite alternating current supply 
terminal, Z. When terminal Z becomes of 
positive polarity no current flow occurs, 
for the current is permitted to flow only 
from the graphite anode to the tungsten 
filament cathode; that is, against the flow 
of emitted electrons from the cathode. 

An alternating current curve is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, with the distance of the 
curve above or below the line A B corre- 
sponding to the value of the current, the 
current being in one direction when it is 
above the line A.B and in the opposite 
direction when it is below the line A B. 

There is, however, quite a high opposi- 
tion offered by the Tungar bulb when an 
attempt is made to send a current through 
it in a direction from the cathode to the 
anode. As a result of this high opposi- 
tion to the passage of the current, there is 
in reality no current through the bulb in 
one direction as compared with the cur- 
rent through it in the opposite direction. 
This results in the half-wave current curve 
being of the general form shown by the 
full line in Fig. 2-B. The dotted line rep- 
resents the part of the current curve shown 
in Fig. 2-A, which must be reduced to zero 
by the action of the Tungar bulb. 

The Tungar P. B. X. battery charger as 
previously explained acts as a half-wave 
rectifier or electric valve, as the electric 
current can pass through the bulb only 
from the cold graphite anode to the hot 
tungsten cathode in a series of undirected 
impulses; that is, impulses (force com- 
municated suddenly) all in the same 
direction. 

By using two bulbs it is possible to rec- 
tify both halves of the alternating current 
waves. Some Tungar rectifiers of this type 
contain bulbs and transformers connected 
as shown in Fig. 3, but varieties in the 
connections will depend upon whether the 
secondary circuit is grounded or not. 

The small winding shown in the dia- 
gram is a low-voltage, heavy-current coil 
supplying current to heat the bulb filaments. 
For quiet service on the P. B. X., react- 
ance is provided in the direct current cir- 
cuit for the purpose of filtering out undue 
noises. 

Fig. 4 represents a curve of the positive 
half of an alternating current rectified, in 
which reactance is producing a pulsating 
unidirectional electric current. 


Booklet for Recording Telephone 
Numbers Frequently Called. 
A “Telephone Numbers Booklet” is be- 
ing provided by the New Jersey Bell Tele- 


phone Co. for the convenience of its sub- 
scribers, according to “The New Jersey 
Bell.” The booklet is provided with an 
alphabetical index for the recording, in 
proper order, of the names and telephone 
numbers of subscribers frequently called. 

“The Telephone Numbers Booklet,” says 
The New Jersey Bell is the answer to 
an increasing demand in recent years for 
some means of recording numbers fre- 
quently used. Attractively set up and 
alphabetically arranged, this booklet offers 
a splendid medium for the isolation of the 
comparatively few numbers which we have 
occasion to call regularly. 

“Time was when our city directories were 
modest affairs, easily handled and 
venient for reference. Those days are fast 
disappearing. Nowadays, New York City, 
for instance, has not one, but five direc- 
tories, any one of which would have been 


con- 


the Automobile Show, held recently in 
Lincoln, Neb., and sponsored by the Lin- 
coln Post No. 3 of the American Legion. 
By pushing the button nearest the name 
of the city in which the visitor was inter- 
ested, the long distance rates were seen 
at a glance. 

A framed white background of heavy 
drafting paper covered a panel 
bearing 20 different telephone rates, which 
corresponded to the name of the city or 
town shown on the panel, according to the 
description of the exhibit in a recent issue 
of the Lincoln Telephone News. Behind 
each rate was an electric lamp which was 
connected to one or more buttons on the 
panel surrounding the booth. The panel 
was equipped with 75 pushbuttons, which 
when operated by the interested subscrib- 
ers, would cause the tiny light behind the 


cut-out 


panel to flash and display the desired rate. 

The station-to-station, night rates in this 
panel ranged from 35 cents to $3 and in- 
cluded practically every important city in 
the United States. 

The frame of the display is four feet 
high and five feet wide, the current for 
the display being furnished by two six- 
volt storage batteries. 

For six and crowd 


days nights the 

















Unique Dispiay Presented by Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Greater 


Lincoln Industrial 


voluminous for the nation’s 
largest cities not so many years ago. On 
a lesser scale that same condition applies 
to telephone directories in every large city. 

More extensive use of Numbers Book- 
lets is one way of meeting this situation.” 


considered 


Long Distance Rates at a Glance 
at Industrial Exhibit. 

A unique display was presented by «the 

Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. at the 

Greater Lincoln Industrial Exposition and 


Exposition and Automobile Show. 


drifted through the University Coliseum 
in which the exposition was held. More 
than 25,000 people stopped to press the 
buttons which flashed the rates, and ex- 
pressed delight when the desired telephone 
rates flashed mysteriously on the 
background. 


white 


Much credit for the success of this dis- 
play is due to R. H. Stebbings, who de- 
signed and built it and to Harry Bartlett, 
company electrician, who had charge of 
all electrical wiring in the flasher panel. 
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Type 51 Unattended Strowger 
Dial Unit, Being Widely Used 
for Small Communities and 
Rural Districts. 
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her GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 
OIratk i a The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago, U.S. A. and Antwerp, Belg’ 
In Canada - Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouve! 
In Australasia -* Automatic Telephones Ltd., Sydney 
In Japan + Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 
In China - Automatic Telephones of China Federal Inc., U.S. A. 
In South Africa - Automatic Telephones (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesbv 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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mplete Independence 
UTMODED TELEPHONE IDEAS » » » 


HOSE telephone executives whose organizations have 
adopted Strowger Automatic Dial equipment can celebrate 
every day as ‘Independence Day!” Their companies are 


truly independent —they have attained freedom from financial 





worries, from operating difficulties and from subscriber com- 


plaints. 


Strowger equipment —backed by over forty years of intensive 
development, manufacturing skill and operating experience— 
is the sure and proven means to trouble-free operation. Small 
exchanges, large exchanges, medium-sized exchanges——singly 
or in groups——can benefit equally from the universal advan- 
tages of speedier, more accurate and more satisfactory service 
which Strowger Automatic Dial equipment provides. Write 
TODAY for prices and proposals for the conversion of your 


exchange (or exchanges) to dial operation. 
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| * * ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
rp, Belg! Automatic Flectric Inc. American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago 


ancouve’ International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 








Manufacturers of 
" Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 
1.5. A. eectory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
annesb 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Liverpool 
The New Antwerp Telephone and Electrical Works, Antwerp 
Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works Limited, Montreal 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELDPHONY. 














Extension of Non-Hang-Up Toll Service 


Experience of One: Company in Extension of CLR Toll Service Which Re- 
sulted in the Successful Completion of 98 Per Cent of Total Calls by This 
Method——Paper Presented at Traffic Conference of New York Convention 


By Mrs. Gladys M. McCracken, 


Supervisor, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Malone, N. Y. 


A few years ago, a standard practice 
was instituted whereby the first attempt 
on long distance calls to certain points was 
made by the long distance operator who 
recorded the call, while the calling party 
remained at the telephone. This practice 
was given the name of “Combined Line 
and Recording Method of Operation” but 
is better known at this time as “Non- 
Hang-Up Toll Service.” 

This practice, as you know, was instituted 
primarily to increase the speed of toll 
service and, at the same time, make the 
handling of our long distance calls con- 
form more nearly to the local board 
method, whereby the first operator who 
receives the order makes the first attempt 
on the call, while the calling party holds 
the line. 

At first this non-hang-up toll service was 
limited only to particular classes of calls 
from the toll center itself to points which 
could be reached over direct circuits or 
by one switch. Those points to which 
this service was allowed were indicated 
on bulletins which were placed at the toll 
positions. Instructions were issued giving 
the classes of calls which could be handled 
by this method, and those which could not. 
In passing, perhaps it would be well to 
mention that the principal reasons for not 
handling calls by this method were: 

1. That an NC condition was encoun- 
tered on the routes to the place desired. 

2. That other signals. were waiting at 
the operator’s position which required 
attention before she could proceed with the 
call. 

3. That the place called did not appear 
on the switchboard bulletin and the rout- 
ing had to be obtained. 

4. That the call was given by address 
name only, to a point to which directory 
work must be done. 

After a short period, this class of toll 
service was extended to calls from sub- 
scribers of tributary offices, including those 
calls which were handled by the tributary 
and those which were given to the toll 
center operator by the subscriber. It was 
next extended to calls from extension sta- 
tions of hotel P.B.X.’s, arrangements 
having been made to give charges to the 
hotel attendant after the conversation was 
completed. 

As you know, non-hang-up toll service 
has met with great favor from our toll 
users. Even the “doubting Thomases” 
who held back at first now see that this 


service saves much time for all concerned. 








It hardly seems necessary to enumerate 
the advantages of this service. That it 
has increased the speed of service is indi- 
cated by the results of the many thousands 
of observations which have been made on 
calls handled by the non-hang-up method. 

These results indicate that the average 
speed of service—that is, the time from the 
filing time of the call to the first definite 
report or completion—is less than one 
minute and one-half: This average speed 











Problems Will Be Solved Accord- 
ing to People’s Needs. 

Here in America our problems seem 
to us more acute, perhaps, than they 
really are, because they exist as the re- 
sult of a vast, and at the same time 
fairly recent, industrial development 
which has made necessary a change in 
methods and outlook to which we have 
not yet had time to become accustomed. 

We shall succeed in time in working 
out our economic salvation in accord- 
ance with the special needs of our own 
people and the social and industrial sys- 
tem which has been built up.—Secretary 
of Treasury Andrew S. Mellon. 








of service of 1% minutes has, by the way, 
been conceded to be the standard speed for 
non-hang-up or “CLR” service. 

Shortly after the. ngn-hang-up method 
of operation was put into effect in this 
territory, a record known as the “Toll 
Service Results at Non-Observed Toll 
Centers,” which many of you may be 
using at the present time, was instituted as 
an analysis of the toll business handled at 
our various toll centers. 

This record indicates the number and 
percentage of the total toll calls. filed 
which are handled by the non-hang-up 
method, and the principal reasons why the 
remainder of the calls are not handled by 
this method. The number of calls filed 
which terminate at points shown on the 
CLR bulletin, is also indicated, which indi- 
cates the efficiency of these bulletins. The 
speed of service of these calls not given 
CLR handling is also indicated. 

A study of the results of this record 
proved very interesting. They showed, 
for instance, that during the year 1930, 
only 86.4 per cent of our toll calls filed 
were handled by the non-hang-up method 
and yet our average speed of service on 
all classes of calls was but 1.8 minutes. 
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It was plain to be seen that many of the 
calls which were considered non-CLR 
calls, or calls on which the subscriber must 
be dismissed, were being completed in as 
short a period of time as the CLR calls 
themselves. 

The first step to take advantage of this 
speed, was taken when the ruling was 
made that when a no-circuit condition was 
encountered at the originating office, the 
subscriber might be held on the line for 
one minute before the report was given 
to him, as it was found that, in the great 
majority of cases a circuit became avail- 
able within one minute. NC conditions 
encountered at intermediate offices stil! 
require that the subscriber be dismissed. 
At the same time, steps were being taken 
to provide more circuits between toll cen- 
ters, and better routings to those places 
most frequently called. 

Further study of the results obtained by 
the record mentioned, and many observa- 
tions of the calls on which the subscriber 
was dismissed, brought out the fact that 
it was possible to complete the greater 
number of our calls, even to points reached 
by several switches, within the time limit 
for which we are allowed to hold the sub- 
scriber on the line—namely three minutes. 
It was likewise learned that routing work, 
as well as directory work, required at the 
originating office could be completed in 
less than one minute. 

As a result of this study, a few months 
ago it was decided to extend the non- 
hang-up service to calls to all points, re- 
gardless of the number of _ switches, 
whether or not they appeared on the switch- 
board CLR bulletin, and whether or not 
the routing or called number had to be 
obtained. The only classes of calls not 
given this service were those which re- 
quired some special treatment that could 
not be completed within the three minutes 
allotted, such as messenger calls, calls 
charged to a third telephone; calls filed in 
advance of the time they were desired, 
large sequences of calls and a few other 
miscellaneous calls of like nature. 

The reservation regarding waiting sig- 
nals was still continued, however, and the 
ruling was also made that the subscriber 
could not be held on the line longer than 
60 seconds, or one minute, while direc- 
tory and routing work was being done. 

The results obtained by this last exten- 
sion of non-hang-up service to multi- 
switch calls, etc., have been really aston- 
ishing, as indicated by the fact that during 
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OR the first time, both guaranteed saturation and penetration are 

now available in Cedar poles. Tests show that the added pole life 
in excess of the natural life of the untreated Cedar pole will follow 
closely the amount of creosote in pounds per cubic foot of sapwood 
throughout the groundline area. That’s why saturation is fully as 
important as penetration in assuring longest pole life. 


A saturation of at least thirty-six pounds of creosote per cubic foot to a sapwood 
depth of one-half inch throughout the groundline area and one-half inch sapwood 
penetration are both guaranteed in “P&H PROCESS” Poles. 


This new P & H achievement was made possible by the tireless research of P & H 
chemists and engineers, by a thorough understanding of the principles of wood 
preservation, the ability to correctly apply these principles, and a predetermined 
standard for everything done in the manufacture and butt-treating of “P&H 
PROCESS” Poles. It sets up a new standard in the pole industry. 


Fast Shipping Service on all Cedar pole requirements— 


Northern White Cedar or Western Red Cedar. 


PAGE 4"? HILL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
lew York, N. Y., 50 Church St. Chicago, IIl., 20°'No. Wacker Drive Bldg. 
oston, Mass., 733 Public Service Bldg. Kansas City, Mo., 801 Dwight Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1210 Grant Bldg. Dayton, Ohio, 854 eibold Bldg. Omaha, Neb., 711 Electric Bldg. 
































When communicating with Page and Hill Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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the first four months of 1931, over 98 
per cent of our total toll calls filed were 
handled by this method. Just think of it! 
Only two calls out of every hundred re- 
quired that the subscriber be dismissed. 
Several of our offices have completed 100 
per cent of their calls by this method dur- 
ing certain periods. 

In order to bring about these results, 
however, it was necessary, first, to enlarge 
our switchboard bulletins in order that 
they might include the most frequently 
called multi-switch points as well as the 
direct and one-switch points. This was 
done in order that the number of calls on 
which routing information had to be ob- 
tained, might be reduced to a minimum. 

Next, it was necessary to take steps to 
see that our auxiliary work—that is our 
routing, rate and directory search—might 
be done as efficiently as possible, in order 
that the information required before a call 
could be started might be completed within 
sixty seconds. Various methods of bring- 
ing this about were used, which will not 
be covered at this time. 

The third step was to watch the distribu- 
tion of our forces, in order. that the occa- 
sions when there were waiting signals -re- 
quiring attention of the operator, would 
be very infrequent. 

Needless to say, our company, as well as 


those other companies which have been’ 
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trying this extension of the non-hang-up 
service, have derived a great deal of satis- 
faction from the results obtained, and it is 
hoped that this description of our experi- 
ence along this line may be of some assist- 
ance to those who have not as yet tried 
the experiment. 


Ship Telephone Links New York 
with Cairo, Egypt. 

Direct radio-telephone conversations 
were carried on recently over the 6,000 
miles between the pyramids of Egypt and 
the towers of Manhattan, New York, 
through the medium of the Red Star liner 
Belgenland, on a world tour. 

After members of the American legation 
at Cairo had spoken to Secretary Stimson 
at Washington, Joseph M. Levy, Near East 
correspondent, and Adolph S. Ochs, pub- 
lisher of “The New York Times,” ex- 
changed greetings and compared notes. 
The voices were unusually clear. 


Two District Meetings in New 
York Next Week. 

District meetings of the Up-State Tele- 

phone Association of New York will be 

held at Mosher’s Inn, Port Byron, on 


‘Wednesday, July 8, and at Keuka Hotel 


on Lake Keuka on Thursday, July 9, both 
beginning at 10 a. m. standard time. 


Opinions of Some Change Slowly 


Operator Complains of Untrue Impressions of Operators given 
by Motion Picture—Miss Booster Replies That Public in Gen- 
eral Does Not Share This Opinion and Makes Suggestions 


By L. A. Dudley 


“When it comes to being misunderstood 
and unappreciated, I believe we telephone 
operators take first prize,” complained an 
operator one day in the restroom. 

“Last night I went to a movie show and 
a picture, otherwise good, was sp»iled be- 
cause the telephone operator in it piayed 
the part of a regular dumb-bell. 
featured as a crude, discourteous, gum- 
chewing sort. of an individual, which is 
just the opposite of what telephone oper- 
ators are supposed to be and in most in- 
stances are. 

This was not the first time I have seen 
operators ridiculed in a picture. Why do 
people show their ignorance by picturing 
us in a manner untrue to life?” 

“T understand how you feel,” returned 
Miss Booster. “It kind of gets under my 
skin, too. However, I do not let it bother 
me very much. After all, it is what we 
really are that counts. Just because some 
uninformed movie producer pictures us as 
dumb-bells, we do not need to feel that 
people in general have this opinion of us. 

“My answer to this sort of thing is to 
try to do my work in a more courteous, 
efficient, and intelligent manner, as time 
goes on. If we all work in harmony with 





She was - 


our supervisors, chief operators, and offi- 
cials of the telephone companies in their 


constant efforts to improve telephone ser- ° 


vice, we, as individual operators, will also 
improve. 

We should not be too hasty in con- 
demning the public in general, just because 
certain individuals have an erroneous opin- 
ion of us. Haven’t both of us been guilty 
of saying unkind things about people we 
really knew very little about—and then be- 
come ashamed of ourselves when we found 
how unjustly we had judged them? 

People are slow about changing long- 
established opinions and customs. Many 
still cling to ideas about telephone service 
that may have been correct at one time, 
but that are far from being accurate now. 
Not that I am insinuating that early-day 
telephone operators were dumb-bells—far 
from that—but early-day telephone service, 
like anything else in an experimental stage, 
had a great many glaring imperfections 
that have since been remedied. 

Our pioneer operators did the best they 
could with their crude equipment and 
clumsy phrases; and out of their trials and 
tribulations has evolved the modern tele- 
phone service with its universally known 
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Answers to Traffic Questions Pre- 
sented on Page 17. 


1. The number of calls an operator is able 
to handle in an hour, and give satisfac- 
tory service depends upon the type of 
equipment in use. 

At a magneto switchboard it is esti- 
mated that an operator can handle 185 
calls an hour. 

At a common battery board an opera- 
tor can handle 230 calls an hour. 

At a feature board an operator can 
handle 300 or more calls an hour, de- 
pending upon the type of feature equip- 
ment. Where automanual equipment is 
in use, an operator can handle 675 calls 
an hour. Operators have been known 
to handle over 1,000 calls an hour with 
this type of equipment. 

2. When a local operator answers a sig- 
nal, saying, “Number, please?” and no 
response is received, she repeats the 
phrase. If still no response is received, 
remove the back plug and insert the 
front plug of another pair. Challenge 
again with, “Number, please?” 

If you still do not receive a response, 
hold the line for two minutes, then if 
you have not received a disconnect sig- 
nal, challenge again. If you still re- 
ceive no answer, consider the line out 
of order and report it according to your 
office routine for reporting trouble. 

3. In taking a collect call, you record the 
ticket details before receiving an O. K. 
on the call. All calls should be re- 
corded at the time they are received. 

4. When a subscriber says, “You were 

calling me,” and the calling party has 

abandoned the call, say, “I am sorry; 
the party that called you has hung up.” 

A long distance call placed to an opera- 

tor is classed as a station-to-station call. 

If the calling party specifies a particu- 

lar operator, such as the chief opera- 

tor, or the rate operator, the call is sub- 
ject to the person-to-person rate. 


un 








slogan—‘Courtesy, Accuracy, and Speed.’ 

It is up to us to profit by the experi- 
ence of those who have worked so hard 
to bring telephone service up to its present 
standard of perfection. If we always use 
proper phrases, observe standard operating 
methods, and treat customers in a. cour- 
teous manner, even the most prejudiced 
crank will have to give us credit. 

On top of this, we will have that inward 
satisfaction that comes to those who are 
conscious of work well done; and that 
is what counts. Don’t you agree with me?” 

“After listening to you, I think I could 
even be nice to the movie producer who 
made that picture, if he were to give me 
a call,” replied the operator. “Come on! 
Let’s get back on the job and do some mis- 
sionary work amongst our subscribers!” 

“That’s the spirit!” exclaimed Miss 
Booster. 


“Let’s go!” 
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More than ever before, your 
police need this swift, secret, 
accurate means of communication 











C RIMINALS are harder to 
catch nowadays than ever before because they 
make use of the automobile and other modern 
inventions. Therefore, in order to intercept 
them, your police force needs to communicate 
with every possible avenue of escape at a speed 
faster than they can travel. 


Not only should the means of communication be 
swift. . . it should be secret and accurate. The 
details of each message, including such items as 
automobile license numbers, should be received 
in a manner that permits them to be quickly and 
clearly understood. And there should also be a 
permanent record of every message transmitted. 


All these requirements are met by Teletype, the 
machine that sends typewriting by wire. Every 
letter or figure typed on the sending machine at 
headquarters is instantly and identically repro- 
duced by the desired receiving machines. These 
record their messages automatically and there- 
fore require no attendants. 


Installations can be arranged so that a license 
number, for example, can be flashed to any one 
station, to any group of stations or simultaneously 
to a// stations. Both the sending and receiving 
machines make atypewritten copy of the message 
being sent, thus doing away with misunderstand- 
ings and definitely fixing responsibility. 


Why not place these facts before your local police 
officials and see if you cannot interest them in a 
Teletype installation? Further information can 
be obtained by writing the Teletype Corporation, 
1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 








TELETYPE | 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 





Wen communicating with 


Sgt. Moynihan, of the Worcester, Mass., police department, reading a Teletype message 








TELETYPE IS USED BY THE POLICE DEPARTMENTS OF 
Baltimore, Md. Detroit, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Cincinnati, Ohio New York City, N.Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. 


and hundreds of other cities 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 





the 


Teletype Corp., 
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all alon [oJ the line 











Hydraulic Press—Strowger Works 









Loading Coil Pots, 
each containing 162 
Strowger Loading Coils 







Impregnatina Plant 
—Strowger Works 
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Strowger "Side" and 
"Phantom" Coils 








Automatic Telephone Manufaq Cc 


Strowger Works, Liverpool, 


OVERSEAS DISTRIBU 
The International Automatic Telephon, Lo 
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Microphotograph of 
Strowger Loading 
Coil Core 


i nee high standard of efficiency 

already established by 
Strowger Automatic Telephone 
equipment extends to accessory 
products. Thus the characteristics 
of Strowger Loading Coils are well 
within the exacting requirements of 
the standard specification of the 
British Post Office. 

Low transmission losses, 
uniformity and constancy of induc- 
tance are outstanding features. 

Strowger Loading Coils have 
been supplied.to several of the 
World's leading telephone admin- 
istrations, including the Australian 
Government, Oriental Telephone 
Co., etc. 

| Over 2,000 Strowger Loading 

Co., Ltd. Coils, suitably encased, have been 

installed on a new British Post 

Office telephone cable, connecting 

cane Liverpool with Colwyn Bay, a 
distance of 52 miles. 

















What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Aetivities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Ruling in Radio Tube Case Not 
Applicable to. License Renewals. 
The Federal Radio Commission, in a 

ruling handed down June 24, held that sec- 

tion 13 of the radio act did not bar the re- 
newal of 1,403 licenses held by four sub- 
sidiaries of the Radio Corp. of America, 
and that the section did not apply to the 
judgment of the federal court of Dela- 
ware, holding the corporation guilty of vio- 
lating the anti-monopoly law in the radio 
tube case. 

The majority of the commission held that 


section 13 “deals only with monopolies in — 


radio communication” and that the court 
decree at Wilmington pertained only to a 
“contract for the sale of goods, to-wit, 
radio tubes,” and that “no question of a 
monopoly in radio communication was in- 
volved.” 

In accordance with the decision, all 
licenses were renewed to the National 
Broadcasting Co., the R. C. A. Victor Co., 
R. C. A. Communications, Inc., and the 
Radiomarine Corp. of America. The re- 
newals had been held up pending the 
decision. 


Chicago Telephone Franchise Or- 
dinance Approved by Committee. 

The new telephone franchise ordinance, 
giving the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. a 
license to operate in the city of Chicago 
until 1952, was approved June 24 by the 
committee on gas, oil and electricity and 
sent to the city council for adoption. The 
council deferred’ action and ordered the 
ordinance printed. It is expected to come 
before the council for passage at its next 
meeting, set for July 8. 

Ald. Oscar F. Nelson and Ald. Thomas 
J. O’Grady are expected to fight the ordi- 
nance, which has been condemned by the 
Chicago Federation of Labor. The city 
administration, however, is for it, Francis 
X. Busch, former corporation counsel, and 
A. A. Sprague, commissioner of public 
works, having declared before a council 
committee that the measure was a good 
one and should be adopted. 

After the committee had approved the 
ordinance some of its members objected 
that they had not known exactly what they 
were voting for. The only copy of the 
ordinance submitted to the aldermen was 
one of the original draft, covered with 
pencil notations of amendments and re- 
visions which were brought up and ac- 
cepted or rejected during the months of 
negotiations between the city and com- 
pany. 


As approved by the committee, the ordi- 
nance gives the company a franchise to 
extend 23 years from the date of expira- 
tion of the old franchise, January 8, 1929. 
Thereafter the grant may be terminated 
upon six months’ notice by either the city 
or the company. 

Compensation to the city is fixed at 3 
per cent of the company’s gross revenue, 
with the proviso that this payment shall 
never be less than $2,000,000 annually. 
Other grants include a provision which, it 
was estimated, would give the city its tele- 
phone service for a payment of $85,000 
annually. This is on the basis of 4,250,000 
calls a year. 

The city now makes 5,000,000 calls an- 
nually, but aldermen stated that the service 
could be restricted to the lower figure by 
insuring that city telephones are used for 
official business only. 

The final action of the committee, before 
approving the ordinance as a whole, was 
the approval by a viva voce vote of the 
section fixing the obligation of the com- 
pany to pay for relocation of its lines in 
connection with public improvements. 

This section provides that the company 
shall pay the full cost of such relocations, 
but makes the further stipulation that it 
shall pay no greater percentage than the 
cost of similar work assessed against the 
Commonwealth Edison Co., the Chicago 
Local Transportation Co., or any other 
street car or elevated railroad company. 


Complaint Filed Alleging Company 
Rendered Service Unlawfully. 
On June 23, the Commonwealth Tele- 

phone Corp., of Shirley, Ind., filed a peti- 

tion with the Indiana Public Service Com- 
mission against the Sharpsville Telephone 

Co. 

The petition charged the Sharpsville 
company with unlawfully giving telephone 
service to four persons who, the Common- 
wealth company contends, reside within 
the territory of its Windfall exchange. 

The petition claimed that the Sharps- 
ville company had erected its lines at 5 
o’clock in the morning in order that the 
action would ‘not be detected until after it 
was completed. 
Damage Suit Filed Against 

Princeton (Ind.) Telephone Co. 

Damages of $2,000 are sought in a suit 
filed June 15, in the Gibson circuit court by 
George Hollon, Samuel Massey and 
Thomas J. McEllhiney, trustees of the 
Francisco (Ind.) Telephone Co. against the 
Princeton (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
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The complaint alleges the defendant 
company wrongfully and maliciously con- 
trived to injure and destroy the plain- 
tiff’s telephone system and to obtain its sub- 
scribers as subscribers for the service of 
the defendant. The complaint states that 
on March 10, 1931, in violation of an al- 
leged contract for free service the defend- 
ant company charged a 10-cent toll for 
conversations not to exceed three minutes 
and a greater charge for a longer time. 

As a result of this action, the complaint 
avers, 60 subscribers of the Francisco com- 
pany terminated their membership and took 
the Princeton Telephone Co.’s _ service, 
causing a loss to the complainant of $300. 
It is also alleged in the suit that the action 
of the Princeton company has caused the 
property of the Francisco company to de- 
preciate in value. 

The Francisco company operates about 
300 stations while the Princeton company 
has more than 3,000 subscribers. 


Rate War in Illinois Reaches 


“Strike” Stage. 

A long drawn out telephone fight be- 
tween telephone users in Bureau county 
and the Illinois Allied Telephone Co., came 
to a climax at a meeting held in Prince- 
ton, Ill., June 24, when the business men 
of Princeton and all other towns, cities 
and villages, together with the farmers, 
voted that all telephones should be dis- 
connected. 

Strife between the company and the 
telephone users began when an increase 
was made in the rates through an order 
approved by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Meetings have been held in various parts 
of the county and at intervals a number of 
telephones have been ordered disconnected. 
The final move was started on June 23 
when a meeting was held in Princeton. No 
representative of the company was present 
and rather than take drastic action at once 
another meeting was called for the next 
day. 

At that meeting the telephone users ad- © 
vised the company that unless the old rate 
was again established the telephones 
throughout the county would be discon- 
nected. The company, it is said, refused to 
accede to the demands and the assemblage 
went on record that all telephones should 
be disconnected. 

The sentiment at the meeting was that 
practically all telephones in Bureau county 
would be either disconnected or removed 
within five days. 

Resolutions drafted at a previous meet- 
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The Toll Board’s 
SILENT PARTNER 


Little fuss is ever made over the Calculagraph. It is such a small, 
compact, trusted and tried instrument that it’s taken pretty much 
for granted by 99% of the world’s telephone companies. But do 
not overlook its importance. Without the Calculagraph on the 
toll board, records of toll charges would indeed be in a 
sorry plight. . 


The Calculagraph stamps on the toll ticket the beginning of 
each call together with the time elapsing during each call, down 
to the quarter-of a minute, for any number of calls—producing a 
permanent and accurate record of each. 


Prices and Information on Request. 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 
50 Church St. Dept. 16 New York City 





THE ELAPSED 


MUM BE TKXXXXTX KYO 


When communicating with the Calculagraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY, 
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ing of the objectors, appealing to Gov- 
ernor L. L. Emmerson for help in restor- 
ing the old rates, are reported to have been 
forwarded by the governor to Charles W. 
Hadley, chairman of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, for his attention. 


Tennessee Legislature Agitates 
Lower Telephone Rates. 


By an overwhelming viva voce vote, the 
house of the Tennessee legislature on June 
15 passed a resolution by Representative 
Holman of Maury calling on the Ten- 
nessee Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission to hold a general hearing on the 
subject of reduction of electric power and 

telephone rates. 


The three-page resolution recited that in 
view of the depression and general lower- 
ing of values, reduction in public utility 
rates would mean material relief to the 
people of the state. It petitioned the utility 
commissioners to hold a_ hearing which 
would force all power and telephone opera- 
tors to show cause why their rates should 
not be reduced. 


Wisconsin Senate Votes to In- 
crease Telephone Property Tax. 
A $240,000 tax increase on Wisconsin 

telephone companies was voted by the state 

senate, on June 17, when it passed unani- 
mously the bill of Sen. O. S. Loomis, 

Mauston progressive. The measure is how 

before the assembly. 

An important provision of the Loomis 
bill is that it radically changes the method 
of assessing telephone utilities. While 
these companies were formerly assessed 
on total gross revenue, the Loomis meas- 
ure divided this into exchange revenues 
and toll revenues. 

The tax increase on tolls will amount to 
$210,000 under the terms of the bill. This 
amount will all go to the state. Exchange 
revenues will pay an increased tax of $30,- 
000 which will all go to the cities, towns 
and villages in which the telephone utilities 
are located. 

The senate has killed, 17 to 15, the Hunt 
bill, which would have permitted groups 
of farmers to compete with private tele- 
phone companies. 





Kansas City Holding Company 
Placed in Receivership. 

Iiarry L. Donnelly, attorney in the Land 
Bank building, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed receiver for the Municipal Tele- 
phone & Utilities Co., a Delaware holding 
corporation for a group of middle western 
public utility concerns. The appointment 
was made by Judge Albert L. Reeves in 
the federal court on June 16. 

The holding company has headquarters 
at 1016 Baltimore avenue. 

Application for a receivership was filed 
by A. C. Maxwell, who listed notes total- 
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The Index for Volume 100 of 
“Telephony” Now Ready. 


The index for Volume 100 of “Teleph- 
ony,” which was completed with the 
issue of June 27, 1931, is now ready for 
distribution among those who keep com- 
plete files. 

In this index are listed all of the im- 
portant articles which have appeared be- 
tween January 3 and June 27. It will be 
supplied free of charge to those making 
application. 








ing $3,000 as unpaid liabilities he holds 
against the company. 

The petition asserted the company was 
not insolvent, having surplus assets total- 
ing $1,481,525.89, but that these assets were 
not convertible at once into cash needed 
for pressing liabilities. 

Millard F. Cheek, president of the com- 
pany, in an answer filed on June 16, admit- 
ted the allegations in the petition, and 
joined in asking the appointment of a re- 
ceiver. Current assets of the company as 
of April 30, 1931, were listed as totaling 
$1,184,068.20. 

Subsidiary companies are the Utilities, 
Inc., of Arkansas; the Kentucky State 
Telephone Co.; Southern Kansas Utilities 
Co.; Gas Utilities Co., Kansas; Continen- 
tal Telephone Co., Oklahoma, and the 
North Central Telephone Co., Missouri. 

Parts of two bond issues of the holding 
company are listed in the liabilities. An 
issue of gold notes, totaling $250,000, issued 
January 1, 1930, secured by deposits of 
stock in the subsidiary companies, with 
the Foreman-State Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago, was due and payable January 
1, 1931. Of this amount $60,000 is listed 
as not having been paid. 

Another issue of 6 per cent convertible 
gold notes, series A, totaling $1,500,000. 
dated October 1, 1930, is payable April 1, 
1933. Of this amount, $433,100 is out- 
standing. 

Mr. Donnelly’s bond was fixed at $5,000. 
He formerly was an assistant United States 
district attorney. 


Authorizes Capitalization of Com- 
pany Unlawfully Set Up. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued authority to the St. Bernard 
Telephone Co. to amend its articles of in- 
corporation to provide for a capitalization 
of $3,540, divided into 59 shares of $50 
each. The company is ordered to -issue 
one share of new stock to the owner of 
each share of present outstanding stock 
having a par value of $35 a share, upon 
surrender for cancellation of the old share 
of stock. It is directed to place $2,000 in 
its depreciation account, $214 in its surplus 
and hereafter set aside $200 a year for de- 
preciation before transferring any money 
into surplus available for dividends. 
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Commissioner Drake, who wrote the 
order, finds that the company, which was 
started as a mutual and later incorporated, 
first for $500 and later for $3,000, had 
failed to make proper publication of its 
acts, and that it was without authorization 
from any source for the stock it sold for 
$35 a share. The company set up a plant 
valuation of $4,158 and had cash on hand 
of $1,598, making total assets of $5,754, 
against which it wished to issue stock. 

The commission engineers made no val- 
uation, but the books were found not to be 
kept in accordance with commission regu- 
lations. When the accounts are set up as 
directed, the present fair value of the prop- 
erty is found to be around $3,540, for 
which stock may be issued when the old 
shares are returned and canceled. 

The company serves 178 subscribers, 
most of them on farm lines. The central 
office is located in the small town of St. 
Bernard, with grounded service to all pa- 
trons. It owns half of a nine-mile metallic 
circuit to Humphrey and five miles of 
metallic circuit to Lindsay, both of which 
towns are served by other companies. 


Hearing on Appeal Case of Ohio 
Associated Company. 

Opening arguments in the appeal of the 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co. over rates 
in Marion and Marion county were heard 
in Columbus on June 22 by Judge E. M. 
Wickham of Delaware, Ohio, sitting as 
a special master in federal court. 

The company appealed to the federal 
court of appeals at Cincinnati from the 
valuation of company property and the 
local rates fixed by the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission. The decision of the com- 
mission denied the company increased rates. 


Leatherwood Telephone Co., New 
Bethlehem, Pa., Divides with Bell. 


A division of territory between the 
Leatherwood Telephone Co., which oper- 
ates in Armstrong and Clarion counties, 
Pennsylvania, and the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, by which the former re- 
tires its Clarion exchange properties and 
the Bell retires its New Bethlehem ex- 
change, was approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on June 10. 

As a result the Leatherwood company 
will serve 565 stations at New Bethlehem 
and 16 at Curllsville, with competition 
eliminated in its territory. Under competi- 
tive conditions the Leatherwood company 
operated a total of 634 stations, including 
209 at Clarion and 425 at New Bethlehem. 

Under competitive conditions the Bell 
company served 874 stations at Clarion and 
209 at New Bethlehem. With the territory 
divided and competition eliminated, the Bell 
will operate 935 stations in the Clarion 
district. 

The agreement entered into between the 


(Please turn to page 42.) 
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Tremendous 
Condenser Capacity 

* 
Close Voltage Regulation 

+ 

Instant Response 
a 
No Hum or Cross Talk 

e 
Not just another bat- 
tery charger or recti- 
fier, but a producer of pure, non-pulsating Direct 
Current from an A.C. supply. Operates without 
auxiliary equipment and can be used in place of 
batteries and motor generators. No moving parts, 
no hum, low impedence, close voltage regulation 
and instant response. Requires little or no main- 
tenance. A.C. low voltage for ringing is optional. 
Where a “stand-by” is required, a Power Filter and 
a battery may be connected to float in parallel on 
line, the Power Filter carrying the load. Non-surging 
and has stabilizing effect on circuit. Reversal of 
polarity is not harmful. Write for bulletin today. 
POWERFILTERDIVISION, 
SQUARE D COMPANY, 
6060 RIVARD STREET, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


Manufacturers write 
for marketing plan for 


you and your agents. 
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The World Over for Its 
QUALITY 
LONG LIFE 


DEPENDABILITY 
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Burgess, the famous black and 
white striped batteries, are always 
onthe job—in the navy, the signal 
corps and with the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 


Business Telephone Batteries too, 
are known the world over for their 
dependability——ready to give 
instant and intermittent service 
over a long period of time. 
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BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Offices: CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
IN CANADA: NIAGARA FALLS AND WINNIPEG 
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Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 























With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Members of Staff of James R. 
Kearney Corp. 

Warren M. Heim has been associated 
with the New York office of the James R. 
Kearney Corp. of St. Louis, Mo., for the 
past six months. Mr. Heim needs very 
little introduction to the electrical indus- 


Warren M. Heim, 
Years’ Experience with Utility Equipment 


Who Has Had Many 


Companies, Is Now Associated with the 
New York Office of the James R. Kearney 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


try because of his past connections with 
utility manufacturing concerns. 

He was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College in 1910 with a degree of 
B. S. in electrical engineering. Since that 
time he has been associated with the E. L. 
Phillips & Co. of New York City as con- 
struction engineer, with the W. N. Mat- 
thews & Brother of St. Louis, Mo., which 

















Information Department in the Ohio Bell 





Telephone Co., 


position was held for eight years. Mr. 
Heim then became associated as district 
manager of Hubbard & Co. with offices in 
New York City, after which he was trans- 
ferred to executive headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh in the position of assistant manager. 
Later he became manager of the line ma- 
terial department of the Oliver Iron & 
Steel Corp., after which he was appointed 
general sales manager of the entire 
company. 

In 1928 and 1929, Mr. Heim was asso- 
ciated with the Nuway Tool Corp. in New 
York City as vice-president, after which 
he was connected with the Line Material 
Co. at South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Heim’s many frends will rejoice in 
his new connection and will wish him well. 

W. B. Duncan, who will be remembered 
from his past connections with the Dallas 
Power & Light Co., the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., the Emerson Electric Co. 
and the Union Electric Light & Power Co. 
is associated with the Kearney corporation 
in St. Louis in the capacity of designing 
engineer. 

Mr. Duncan has the well wishes of all 
of his friends in his new position. 


Kellogg Masterbuilt Switchboard 
Chosen for Toms Brook, Va. 
M. Lloyd Hite of the Farmers Mutual 


Telephone Co., Edinburg, Va., is a real 
booster for Kellogg switchboards and tele- 
phone apparatus. He has just recently 
ordered his sixth Kellogg switchboard. 
Mr. Hite is plant manager of the Farmers 
company, and in this capacity he is in- 
vested with the responsibility of purchas- 
ing equipment and apparatus that best 
suit the requirements of his company, and 
that will earn the greatest returns. 

In 1925 the Farmers Mutual Telephone 















ie ‘ate'e'ateinimts 






Cleveland, Equipped with 


Do/More Health Chairs. . 
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Co. purchased and installed its first double- 
lamp supervision board—a 150-line Kel- 
logg job—in its New Market, Va. ex- 
change. Up to the present, Mr. Hite, it 
is stated, has had absolutely no trouble 
with the double-lamp supervision board. 
All the supervisory lamps of this board, 

















M. Lloyd Hite, Superintendent of the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co., Edinburg, Va., 
Is a Strong Booster of Kellogg Equipment. 


now six years old, are still working per- 
fectly and the only replacement made was 
that of a coil burned out by lightning. . 

The same type of Kellogg board was 
installed in the company’s Strasburg ex- 
change, a few years later. At the same 
time, Mr. Hite sold the First National 
Bank of Strasburg a Kellogg P. B. X., 
which added a nice sum to his company’s 
revenue. A few weeks ago, another Kel- 
logg 100-line board was installed at the 
company’s Tom Brook exchange. 

The many years of telephone experience 
that Mr. Hite has accumulated is reflected 
in his work in superintending the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co.’s line construction, 
installations and maintenance of all plant 
properties. 

The company, because of the progress- 
iveness and foresight of its personnel, is 
building a fine, strong institution in Vir- 
ginia. Its have found that 
good equipment quickly pays for itself 
because it enables them to render the good 
service to their. subscribers with a mini- 


executives 


mum maintenance cost. 


Stromberg-Carlson Lamp Magneto 
Switchboard at Blandinsville, Ill. 


The Blandinsville Switchboard Co. o 
Blandinsville, Ill., recently cut over to it 
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ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE } 





TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Kansas City Chicago New York 


Consolidated Assests, January First, 1931 
Over $84,500,000 


v 


HE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, which is owned by British and American 
Interests, undertakes outside of United States of America: 4 


1. Engineering, Construction, Management and 
Operation of Complete Telephone Installations. 


4 
4 
2. The Examination, Negotiation and Acquisition 4 

of Telephone Concessions. ; 


3. Financing Telephone Operating Properties, or 
Extensions to Existing Plant. 


THE ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAH 
COMPANY and its allied Companies own and manage 4 
directly or indirectly over 550,000 Telephones, and are { 
connected with important British and other Manufacturing 
and Financial Interests throughout the World. 


Corporate Headquarters: 100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Cable Address: “TELANTEL” 


Bankers in U. S. A. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 

Bank of America, New York, U. S. A. 

U. S. Financial Agents: 

Theodore Gary and Company, Kansas City 


Bankers in London 
Westminster Bank Limited 


London Financial Agents: 
Theodore Gary and Company London 


Stafford House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. C. 2 
































Galvanized Telephone Wire 
and Steel Strand 


Crapo Galvanized Wire can be 
wrapped around its own diame- 
ter without injury to its pure 


zine coating....That is one of Look for 
a number of reasons why Crapo the Crapo 
Galvanized Telephone Wire and Seal! 


Strand can be depended upon to 
reduce maintenance cost. 









Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Muneie, Indiana 


ra 


GALVANIZED 









PRODUCTS 














TRUE GAP 


LIGHTNING 
DISCHARGER 


PROVIDES PROTECTION WITHOUT 
GROUNDING THE LINE 

















ACCURATE 
RUGGED 
SELF CLEANING 
ELIMINATES INTERRUPTIONS 
—LOWERS MAINTENANCE 


Recommended for Use in 


Protected Pole Cable Terminals— 
Sub-Station Protection— 
Lightning Arresters 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. | 


2700. Southport Ave., CHICAGO 





COOK ELECTRIC CO., 
2700 Southport Avenue, 
Chicago. 
Please send samples of True Gap Dischargers. 





























Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 
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new two-position Stromberg-Carlson lamp 
magneto switchboard. This board is the 
newest telephone product placed on the 
market by the Stromberg-Carlson com- 
pany. It has been one of the features at 
state telephone -conventions, and 
chief operators, plant superintendents and 
traffic officials have highly praised the 
board. 


recent 


The outstanding feature of this equip- 
ment is that lamps are used both as line 
signals and as supervisory or ring-off sig- 
nals instead of the usual drop, or any 
variation thereof. 


“Empress of Britain” Served by 
Strowger Dial Telephones. 
The new Canadian Pacific quadruple- 
screw express passenger steamship, Em- 
press of Britain, is the largest, swiftest 
and most luxuriously appointed ocean- 
going vessel to ply between any two ports 

in the British empire. 

Representing the last word in every de- 
tail of her equipment, it is but fitting that 
her telephone installation should be mod- 
eled on modern and approved principles. A 
100-line installation of Strowger automatic 
telephones was thus provided for the 
service of the ship’s personnel. 

For. the convenience of passengers, 200 








Strowger 
Aboard the Steamship, Empress of Britain. 


Automatic Telephone Exchange 





TELEPHONY 


101. 


No. 1. 





lines of manual tele- 
phone equipment are 
also installed, an at- 
tendant’s cabinet af- 
fording facilities for 
any necessary inter- 
communication _ be- 


tween the two sys- 
tems. 
Telephone service 


on the Empress of 
Britain links up with 
the long. distance, 
ship-to-shore radio 
equipment, so that 
neither passengers 
nor crew are ever 
out of telephonic 
touch with corre- 
spondents on either side of the Atlantic. 
The telephones installed in the various 
staterooms are colored to harmonize with 
the general decorative scheme and are of 
the convenient handset type, insuring maxi- 
mum comfort in use. 

At first sight the need for a dual tele- 





Stateroom on the Empress of Britain Showing a Strowger Tele- 
phone Handset in the Foreground. 


service, necessitating the intervention of an 
operator to route the calls to the right 
quarter for prompt attention. 

Hence the differentiation be:ween the 
two systems which are, neverthe'ess, ap- 
propriately interlinked when necessary: and 
have common access to the radio installa- 


























The New Empress of Britain, Equipped with Strowger Dial Telephones. 


phone service—automatic and manual— 
may not be apparent, but for  inter- 
communication between officers, crew. and 
general staff, the Strowger dial system 
gives a rapid reliable and efficient service, 
saving valuable time, particularly in 
emergency. 

In the case of passengers, on the other 
hand, the bulk of the telephone traffic will 
partake of the character of requests for 


tion. This equipment is sufficiently pow- 
erful to make direct contact with any coun- 
try having land stations equipped for send- 
ing or receiving radio telephone messages. 

The entire equipment, Strowger auto- 
matic and manual, together with the attend- 
ant’s cabine: and telephones was manufac- 
tured and installed by Automatic Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Strowger Works, 
Liverpool, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1904 





RUNZEL-LENZ ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Specializing in 
Manufacture of 


CORDS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF TELEPHONE WORK 


Sierra Equipment Corporation, Los Angelos—San Francisco—Seattle—Pacific Coast Distributors 


CHICAGO 
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BRIGHX STAR 






Write for our 


Telephone En- BRIGHT STAR latest booklet, 


gineers are in- 


. : oRY CEU so that you may 
vited to write AG rvet ‘ 
f ] 1 visualize the 
po —— application of 
oF Caer Dry Cells. 


IMPORTANT 


The amount of electricity actually stored in a Dry 
Battery depends primarily on the size of the cell and 
the skill and knowledge of the manufacturer. When- 
ever a rigid test is made Bright Star Products are 
proven Supreme. Leaders of the telephone industry 
have been using Bright Star since 1909. 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY COMPANY 
Chicago HOBOKEN, N. J. 


San Francisco 








When... 


you are building 
or rehabilitating 
lines --- 


aap 





22 PIE SONG a\n'a\a\g! 


buy 
20% more wire 
strength. 


Keystone 
Copper Bearing 


Galvanized “BB” 


Telephone Wire 





No Extra Cost 
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PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED hy 
JOSLYN MANUFACTURING &€ SUPPLY COMPANY 


CH/CAGO KANSAS C/TY 


OR YOUR JOBBER 














TRANSMISSION NETWORKS 


AND 


WAVE FILTERS 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B.S., M.S. 
Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories 


The calculation and de- 
sign of telephone net- 
works and wave filters 
are fully presented in 
this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 
It embodies the most 
recent developments in 
this field as well as the 
standard practice. 


“The Telephone Equip- 
ment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,” 
“Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting 
Engineering” are a few 
of the subjects capably 
discussed in this val- 
uable book. 





SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY! 
We recommend it as of great interest and value to every 
telephone man. 612 pages—6%x9%—Cloth—Illustrated—$6.60. 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, II. 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 











A 
NEW SLANT 


ON BUSINESS 


MEANS 
MORE BUSINESS 
THESE DAYS 
vv yv 


Write the 


U “She United 
‘Trust @mpany 


ABILENE, KAN. 
Specialists, with a background of more than 
30 years, in telephone operation. 


Publicity — Advertising — Financing — 
Appraisals—Accounting, ete. 








Be a supporter—mention TELEPHONY. 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 
















CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


















SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


TELEPH ° © - GAS 
ATER - RAILWAY 
Valuation—Examination—Engineering 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 No. Wacker Drive 


















Republic Appraisal Company, Inc. 
Seaborn N. Vines, President 
Gpediatiots for Geteohens Companies 
Matters, Management, Te scenins 
Organization, Surveys. 

General Offices, Moyer Bldg. 


Tel. 2-4171 Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Consulting Telephone Engineers 


Ww. ©. POLK —J. W. WOPAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 
101 West llth St. Kansas City, Mo. 



















Ww. H. CRUMB 
Telephone Engineer 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago 


















EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 


EFFECTIVE in maintaining your under- 
ground and aerial cable in ‘ect condition 


NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND Co. 
MITCHELL INDIANA 

























J. G WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


cialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Fhsancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 


J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. EB. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 








2180 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 34.) 
Leatherwood company and the Bell com- 
pany, and approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, provided for the sale to 
the Bell of the Leatherwood company’s 
plant at Clarion for the sum of $21,491.95 
and similarly for the sale to the Leather- 
wood of the Bell company’s New Bethle- 
hem properties for $18,426.70. The net 
result provided for an easy cash payment 

to the Bell of the sum of $3,064.55. 

The Bell company estimates the cost of 
consolidating and rehabilitating the Clarion 
plants at $14,260. To unify service at 
New Bethlehem the Leatherwood company 
will be obliged to spend approximately 
$3,000. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
ILLINOIS. 

June 9: Order approved vacating and 
setting aside as of July 1, suspension or- 
der dated April 15, affecting rate schedule 
I. C. C. 5, sheet 2, of the Sheldon Home 
Telephone Co.; permitting revised sheet 2 
of I. C. C. 5 of the company to become 
effective as of July 1. 

June 9: Order approved suspending until 
October 31 proposed rates for telephone 
service in Cherry Valley, stated in rate 
schedule I. C. C. 2 of the New Milford 
Telephone Co. 

June 9: Sheldon Home Telephone Co. 
rate schedule I. C. C. 5, revised sheet 2, 
cancelling original sheet 2, now under sus- 
pension, covering rules, regulations and 
conditions of service applying to Sheldon, 
filed and no action taken by the commis- 
sion. 

June 12: Pending investigation as to 
the: reasonableness of a proposed advance 
in rates for telephone service by the IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. in Chats- 
worth, Livingston county, the commission 
extended the period of suspension of such 
rates until December 15, 1931. 

June 16: Order approved cancelling and 
annulling rate schedule I. C. 1, first re- 
vised sheet 1, of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. relative to proposed change 
in rates for toll service at the Elwin ex- 
change. 

July 16: Order approved cancelling and 
annulling suspension order affecting rate 
schedule I. C. C. 4 of the McNabb Mutual 
Telephone Co. covering service in McNabb 
and vicinity, and authorizing the company 
to place in effect the schedule of rates on 
file with the commission designated as 
I. C. C. 4, covering service in McNabb, 
effective July 1, 1931, providing for the 
following net annual rates: 

Individual business, $15; two-party busi- 
ness, $15; four-party business, $15; indi- 
vidual residence, $15; two-party residence, 
$15; four-party residence, $15; multi-party 
rural, $15. 

June 16: Order issued approving agree- 
ment between the Illinois Commercial Tel- 
ephone Co. and the McNabb Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. covering toll line connections. 

INDIANA. 

June 23: Complaint filed by the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Corp. against the 
Sharpsville Telephone Co., charging the 
latter company with unlawfully giving tele- 
phone service to four subscribers whom 
the Commonwealth company contends re- 
side within the territory of its Windfall 
exchange. 


Be a supporter—mention THBLEPHONY. 
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DIRECTORY & 





ING COMPANY , 


A Telephone Directory Ad- 
vertising Sales Organization 
Main Office 
Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita,Kans. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Chicago 
816 Brown Bidg. 212 Guarantee Bldg. 100 W. Monroe 





ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Publie Accountants 
gz on Public Utilities 


901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 














Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you ai user? 
Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
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CHAPRAN 


il LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






















Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


4 TELEPHONE 
SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


Nilce Lamp Works, inc., Emporiem ,Pa. 








TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
AVDERTISING AND SALES 


Mutual companies a specialty. Let us 
make your directory a source of real 


income. 
HOOSIER DIRECTORY CoO. 
109 SO. 6th ST. GOSHEN, IND. 








CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 
TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Lima, Ohio 














NAUGLE POLES 


Northern and Western Cedar 


» Butt-treated or Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 


59 East Madison St., Chicago 





The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 
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June 26: Order issued granting the 
United Corp. permission to purchase the 
Peoples Co-Operative Telephone Co., of 
Jamestown. The appraised value of the 
company is $32,000. 

June 26: Order issued dismissing peti- 
tion of the Whitley County Telephone Co. 
for authority to abandon a toll line from 
Huntington through Whitley county. 

June 26: Order issued dismissing peti- 
tion of the New Ross Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co., of New Ross, for permission 
to have an appraisal made. 


MIssour!. 

June 20: In the matter of the suspen- 
sion of the general collection rules of the 
United Telephone Co., the suspension pe- 
riod expires October 20. 

June 24: Relative to complaint of S.C. 
Young, et al., vs. the Western Telephone 
Corp., alleging inadequate service at Mt. 
Grove; defendant ordered to satisfy, the 
subscribers or answer the charges in ten 
days. 

July 29: Hearing in Fayette on com- 
plaint of the public service commission vs. 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., the 
Kansas City Power & Light Co., and the 
Missouri Power & Light Co. 

The complaint charges the telephone ser- 
vice rendered by the Bell company is un- 
satisfactory due to inductive interference 
from the lines of the power companies. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 22: Application filed by the Hol- 
brook Central Telephone Exchange asking 
that it be authorized to make the regular 
charges for business and residence service 
when both are on the same line and ringing 
at the same time, but are in separate build- 
ings. 

June 24: Application filed by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase the territory comprised within 
the base rate area at its Central City 
exchange. 

June 24: Application filed by North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to readjust limits on the base rate area at 
its Broken Bow exchange. 

June 25: Application of the Stanton 
Telephone Co. for authority to issue 60 
shares of additional common stock to 
finance additions and betterments, found 
reasonable and necessary for corporate 
—— and authority granted as asked 
or. 

June 25: Application of the Chase 
County Telephone Co. for authority to in- 
crease rates at its exchange at Champion, 
dismissed for failure of company to follow 
procedure outlined. 

June 26: Application of the St. Bernard 
Telephone Co. for readjustment of capital- 
ization, found reasonable and authority 
granted as requested. 


New JERSEY. 

June 10: Approval given merger of 
three telephone companies in Warren coun- 
ty with the New Jersey Telephone Co. 
The three companies are the New Jersey 
Telephone Co., the Merchants & Farmers 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Stew- 
artsville Telephone Co. 

June 26: Issuance by the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. of $20,000,000 of com- 
imon capital stock approved. The stock 
will be taken, according to the petition, 
by the American Telephone & Telegraph 
(0. in exchange for promissory notes. 


OnIOo. 

June 15: The Williamsfield Telephone 
Co., of Williamsfield,-asked for authority 
to abandon its exchange at Williamsfield 
and to continue its service under the 
\ayne Telephone Co., at Wayne. The 
S.me rates would be in effect and the 
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Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 
Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 


mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 




















Wayne company would be required to pay 
the Williamsfield company 50 cents per 
month for each subscriber. 

June 17: The Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. filed petition asking authority to amend 
its Norwalk exchange tariff to include in 
the exchange area the territory now served 
by the North Fairfield exchange. 

Together with the application the com- 
pany submitted written acceptances by cus- 
tomers affected by the change, of any in- 
crease which the new tariff would involve. 

The company also asked authority of the 
commission to cancel the North Fairfield 
exchange tariff on the ground that custom- 
ers are not charged according to its provi- 
sions. 

June 22: Order issued postponing until 
July 21 hearing of the Ohio Cities Tele- 
phone Co. rate case. The postponement 
was made at the request of counsel for the 
company. 

OKLAHOMA. 


June 18: In cause No. 10,697, order No. 
5528, A. V. Airington, owner and operator 
of the telephone exchange at Reydon, was 
fined $50 for violation of order No. 879 by 
failing to file annual report for his ex- 
change. If he shall file a report within 
ten days after being served with a copy 
of the order, his fine will be reduced to $10. 

July 7: Hearing in case of Mrs. W. L. 
McCullough vs. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for order requiring the tele- 
phone company to connect telephone for 


service. This hearing is continued from 
June 3. 
VIRGINIA, 
June 17: Order issued authorizing the 


merger of Virginia Telephone Co., Inc., 
Virginia City, and the Charles City Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. with Public Tele- 
phone Corp. 





ALTON BATTERIES 


ARE PLAYING A BIG PART 
IN THE WORLD'S TELEPHONY 


Huta 
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No telephone service is 
too important to entrust 
to the care of ALTON 
Batteries. No ALTON 
Battery can be excelled 
for steady, reliable and 
faithful service. The 
more important the duty, 
the greater the need for 
ALTON Batteries. 








ALTON es | fe 





CABLES: BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
CODES: A.B.C. 6th Ed. BENTLEY'S 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


TELEPHONY 





No. 1. 


Vol. 101. 





Rates 18 cents per word, payable in advance. Miniroum charge $2.00 for 20 words er less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
cuaranteed. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


ef our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


remiss Pleriric Lompang 
Chicago, Ill. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 317 inside connection 
compacts equipped with No. 22 3-bar 
Gen. No. 38—1000 ohm 3-inch gong 


ringer, No. 250 Trans. No. 13 Ind. Coil 

and No. 122 Rec. @ $6.60 ea. Lots 10 

GP GROTO | oo ccccceccesvecevescosceoes $6.30 
Western Elec. No. 317 compact, same as 


above, but with 1000-1600 or 2500 ohm 

ringer and 4-bar Gen. of well known 

Mfg. @ $8.25—Lots 10 @............ 8.00 
Western Elec. No. 317 compact, same as 


above, but with 5-bar Gen. @ $9.50— 

! £ Ferreiro eee 9.25 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. 4-bar 1600 ohm 

MES, GUURPRSIS | vcccsecdcvcsiccscces 6.75 
Am. Elec. No. 36 5-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 


Bdg. compacts with Kellogg Trans... 8.25 
Kellogg No. 28 Cast head desk set with 
W. E. No. 240 3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm 

external post signal set @..........-.. 8.00 
Kellogg desk set, same as above, but with 
Stromberg 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm in- 

side cord connection signal set @.... 8.75 

Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC 
1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Il. 








TELEPHONES repaired and ex- 
changed. New and slightly used equip- 
ment for sale. Telephone properties 
listed for sale. Send for Price List 
and sample mouth-pieces. 

TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, II. 











EQUIPMENT CO. 





TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “QOpportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By all ’round 
first-class cableman; age 27; 6 years’ ex- 
perience. Best references. lowa pre- 
ferred, but will go anywhere. Address 
8002, care of TELEPHONY. 








SITUATION WANTED — Married 
man, 20 years’ experience in cable splic- 
ing, lineman, good references, go any 
place, steady or short time jobs. Ad- 
dress 7997, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—College grad- 
uate in Economics and Accounting—2 
years’ experience in plant accounting of 
Bell System Operating Company—will 


go anywhere. Address 7993, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
—By married man, as manager or trou- 
Can also handle common battery. Best 
ble shooter, with ten years’ experience. 
reference. Address 7992, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





FOR SALE 





MODEL HB - BUDA-HUBRON 
EARTH DRILL powered with 12 H. P. 
air-cooled gas engine and mounted on 
trailer. Cost $1,575.00 new and has been 
used three months. Excellent mechani- 
cal condition. Will sacrifice for $600.00 
cash. The R. C. Huffman Construction 
Co., 556 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 








MOTOR 
GENERATOR 
CHARGING SET 


MOTOR 
Western Electric Type KT-332 
220 volt—3 phase—60 cycle— 


76 ampere 
32 H. P.—Speed 1200 R.P.M. 


GENERATOR 
Western Electric Type M-6 
Form 10 
65 volts—300 amperes—19.5 
K. W. 
STARTING COMPENSATOR 
CR-1034 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 

















FOR SALE—Slightly used Twisted 
Drop Wire, $30.00 per ton. W. M. Miller 
& Sons, 2553 W. Madison St., Chicago, 


Ill. 





FOR SALE—tTelephone plant in 
Washington with six-room residence in- 
cluding office. Two thousand feet new 
cable and a new two hundred line rack. 
just installed. Plant in dandy shape. 
Orchard district. Grosses about sixty- 
four hundred. Price twenty-four thou- 
sand. Address 8007, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 
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INCLUDING 
AUTOMATIC 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


~_ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
of his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 

In offering “‘Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
Hishers have arranged an excellent — 
lection of helpful information and da 
fully illustrated and up-to-date = 
the telephone man. 


TELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 
Arthur Bessey Smith, E. BE. Automatic 
switching is certainly being rapidly 
adopted, and the construction of every 
switch, relay and contracter in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
elearly presentable. 


Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
@old Stamping, 600 pages, 268 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.56. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 


608 So. Dearbern St., Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 
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